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THEOBALD MATHEW. 


A NAME to conjure by! Be it in this year of grace, 1890, 
that of Theobald Mathew. The tenth day of the October of 
this year marks the centennial anniversary of the birthday of 
the hero of total abstinence. Shall it be for us a mere commem- 
orative date, cold as the page of history that tells of the men 
and the occurrences of a by-gone age? Far from this! Be it 
a day diffusing over souls all the warmth, all the enthusiasm in 
well-doing, all the love for God and for fellow-man,. with which 
throbbed during his life-time the heart of Father Mathew. Be it 
the well-spring of noblest inspirations to noblest deeds. The 
world has sore need of them: be they ours on Father Mathew’s 
centennial day. 

Theobald Mathew was born on the tenth day of October, 
1790, near the ancient capital of Tipperary, in sainted Ireland. 
The great work of his life began on the tenth day of April, 
1838, in the city of Cork. The story has been often told, but 
it is ever worthy of repetition. He had gathered around him 
in his humble school-room a group of friends. He spoke, to 
them of the evils wrought by intemperance. ‘‘Indeed,” he added, 
“if only one poor soul could be rescued from destruction by 
what we are now attempting, it would be giving glory to God, 
and well worth all the trouble we could take. No person in 
health has any need of intoxicating drinks. My dear friends, 
you do not require them, nor do I require them—neither do I 
take them. After much reflection on the subject, I have come 
to the conviction that there is no necessity for the use of them by 
any one in good health; and I advise you all to follow my ex- 
ample. I will be the first to sign my name in the book which 
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is on the table, and I hope we shall soon have it full.” Father 
Mathew then approached the table and, taking the pen, said, 
“Here goes, in the name of God!” and signed as follows: 
“Revd. Theobald Mathew, C. C., Cove Street, No. 1.” 

Cove Street, No. 1! Three years ago, guided by the esteemed 
Bishop of Cork, Dr. O’Callaghan, I turned thither my steps. It 
was to me a shrine most sacred. Thoughts.of it had visited me 
on trans-Atlantic ground, and had impelled me on a certain day, 
which I will ever reckon among the happiest of my life, to repeat, 
in earnestness which must cease only on the grave’s brink, the words 
of Father Mathew: “ Here goes, in the name of God!” I wished 
by the closest contact with scenes amid which he had lived to 
freshen in my soul my resolution, and gain new strength for it. 
Thence I wandered toward the blackened walls of the chapel, of 
penal day obscurity—now, alas! diverted to uses profane—in which 
for long years the “Apostle” had devoutly ministered. I tarried, 
too, in meditation beneath the roof of the old “ Bazaar” building 
for which he had exchanged the school-room as the dozens of 
followers grew into the thousands, and I thought that I heard 
from the overhanging beams the echoings of his fierce denuncia- 
tions of sin, and his fervid appeals to take the pledge. This 


were a work worthy of the attention of total abstainers, and 
entirely within their lines—to wrest from neglect and decay one 
or more of those birth-places of their cherished “cause,” and 
bedeck them with ornaments of love and gratitude, guarding them 
as sanctuaries of zeal and self-denial, for the spiritual refection of 


pilgrims from many lands. 

Father Mathew, as revealed to us on that memorable April 
day, was a man of singular courage, and men of this stamp are, 
unfortunately, rare. The common man moves with the crowd, 
and keeps himself within beaten paths. The hardest thing to bear 
is isolation, moral or intellectual. Only the bravest, whose make- 
up, is of the heroic kind, will step out by themselves and suffer 
to be aloof from their fellows. The tens of thousands of contem- 
porary Irishmen bewailed, as Father Mathew did, the terrible evils 
wrought around them by intemperance. But the tens of thousands 
did nothing toward remedying the evils. Why should they ? 
Those evils were of old standing; other men, wise and prudent in 
their generation, had looked on unconcernedly. Moral evil will 
endure whatéver is done. If it is blotted out under one form, it 
will reappear under another. The use of liquor in itself is not 
forbidden ; to ask people to abstain from it might be bordering on 
the old African heresy, which must be avoided at all costs. En- 
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mities, too, would be awakened, if action is taken against liquor; 
: brewers, distillers, and publicans should not be ruffled in their 
a : temper. Besides, he who stirs will be called, even by good and 
| pious men, a fanatic and a fool. By all means let us be quiet, 
and leave the world to Providence. Not so did Theobald Mathew 
: argue. Sin and misery abounded; he felt in his heart that a 
F remedy was nigh, however unusual and unpopular, and he vowed 
to apply it. He became a total abstainer, and he preached total 
. abstinence. He stood out alone, the moment he had taken the 
: pledge, from the whole priesthood of Ireland, many of whom, 
: when his determination was made public, called him a ‘“ mad- 
' man”; but his solitude revealed his grandeur of soul. He was 
‘ the hero, too, in his self-denial. He imposed total abstinence upon 
himself, so as to be able to preach it with power to others, and 
j total abstinence in him bespoke all the greater fortitude that it 
' was new in the moral practices of the times. The self-denial which 
consists in depriving one’s self of the use of intoxicating beverages 
: must seem to many veterans of the “cause” the merest of trifles, 


especially in the priesthood, to whom self-denial under harshest 
forms presents itself as the daily obligation. Yet, as experience 
shows, men who apply midnight discipline to their shoulders, and who 
would face undaunted the martyr’s pyre, tremble before the wine- 
glass, and dare not bid it to be gone. There is much, no doubt, 
in the fact that total abstinence has no command and no religious 
rule; it knows but the law of liberty, and the will must rise to 
it without prop or help, save divine grace; but precisely because 
of this must we recognize heroism in it. 

“If only one poor soul could be rescued from destruction by 
what we are now attempting, it would be giving glory to God, 
and well worth all the trouble we could take.” His own words 
give the key-note of Father Mathew’s life and labors. He loved 
God, and for God’s sake he loved the neighbor. Sin through 
excessive indulgence in drink was rife; souls were rushing into 
the jaws of hell; family hearth-stones were made desolate; 
despair and early death circled around the brow of youth, and 
old age was dishonored. Was he to fold in idleness his arms, 
and watch unmoved the swift current of destruction? Was he 
to hesitate before any sacrifice to self, any appeal to others, 
that might alleviate the sin and the misery? Assuredly not, so 
long as his heart was fully aglow with the fire of divine love. 
To spend and to be spent for souls—this is at all times the 
test and the measure of apostolic zeal. When sacrifices alarm, 
there is a cooling of the inward fire; when sacrifices are readily 
VOL, LII,—I 
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met, it burns with celestial heat. O for a Paul of Tarsus! who 
cried out that he might be anathema for his brethren; who 
would never eat meat, or drink wine, if his weakest brother 
were thereby to be scandalized; who lived and died a martyr of 
zeal and self-denial! The world is warmer and better for 
centuries from the life of a true hero of divine love, and it is 
well to gather men closely around one such, that they be 
permeated with his spirit, and reproduce in themselves his 
ardors. Such a man was Theobald Mathew, and hence his 
force of character, his strong resolve, his fearlessness in presence 
of criticism, and his perseverance despite impediments and con- 
tradictions. 

That Father Mathew was not mistaken in his estimate of 
the efficiency of total abstinence in the eradication of the 
popular vice, subsequent events gave ample proof. Within a few 
years he regenerated Ireland, whose people became the most 
sober among the nations of Christendom, and rose to an un- 
exampled condition of material prosperity and social peace and 
virtue. That the good he wrought did not continue unimpaired 
by time, was not the fault of Father Mathew; neither can the 
fact be construed as showing a defect in the means he employed. 
The dreadful famine of 1848 broke the energies of the people 
and arrested all upward movements. The cause of total absti- 
nence necessarily emerged from it weakened and nerveless. Then, 
soon afterwards, the apostle himself passed away, and none were 
found who coveted the wearing of his mantle. He had, indeed, 
sought to perpetuate his kind. One day he had enrolled under 
his banners two hundred and fifty students of Ireland’s far-famed 
seminary, Maynooth, and he had believed that a race of leaders 
had been created that should never fail in Israel. His hopes in 
this regard were doomed to disappointment. Yet not with him- 
self did all his power go down into the grave. His name re- 
mained, and it has been fertile in inspirations. A great man 
never dies among his fellow-men; his activity never ceases. The - 
total-abstinence movement of the present day in Ireland, in Eng- 
land, in the United States inscribes upon its banners the name 
of the “ Apostle,” feeds itself upon his principles, and lives off 
his very soul. The priest of Cove Street reigns to-day, and his 
realm embraces the whole English-speaking world. 

In the centennial of Father Mathew there is a deep signifi- 
cance. It speaks to us, in accents that will not be stilled, of our 
own duty. Intemperance is among us, doing fearful harm to 
bodies and to souls. It has not the unlimited sway which former 
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years accorded to it: there are serried battalions in the field op- 
posing it. Public opinion no longer fawns to it; both its victims 
and its agents are held in ill-repute. Yet, withal, the slimy 
serpent lives, and through all ranks of society it trails its poison- 
laden lengths, distilling in all directions its pestilential breath- 
ings. Who is there who has not sorrowed over its ravages? 
Let me speak as a Catholic. I know I will be blamed for my 
rashness and credited with unpardonable exaggerations, and, may 
be, with untruths. There are those who fain would veil from 
public gaze the gaping wounds; there are those who, limiting 
their observations to their immediate encircling, do not believe in 
the wide spread disasters, the knowledge of which appalls me. 
Bit speak I will, and let me be called, as Theobald Mathew 
was, a fanatic and a madman. Intemperance to-day is doing 
Holy Church harm beyond the power of pen to describe, and un- 
less we crush it out, Catholicity can make but slow advance in 
America. I would say, intemperance is our one misfortune. With 
all other difficulties we can easily cope, and cope successfully. In- 
temperance, as nothing else, paralyzes our forces, awakens in the 
minds of our non-Catholic fellow-citizens violent prejudices against 
us, and casts over all the priceless treasures of truth and grace 
which the church carries in her bosom an impenetrable veil of 
darkness. Need I particularize ? Catholics nearly monopolize the 
liquor-traffic ; Catholics loom up before the criminal courts of the 
land, under the charge of drunkenness and other violations of law 
resulting from drunkenness, in undue majorities; poor-houses and 
asylums are thronged with Catholics, the immediate or mediate 
victims of drink; the poverty, the sin, the shame that fall upon 
our people result almost entirely from drink, and, God knows, 
those afflictions come upon them thick and heavy! No one would 
dare assert, so strong the evidence, that the disgrace from liquor- 
selling and liquor-drinking taken from us, the most hateful enemy 
could throw a stone at us, or that our people would not come 
out in broad day-light before the country as the purest, the most 
law-abiding, the most honored element in its population. And 
still—mystery passing strange !—the Theobald Mathews are few, 
and these few are timid. What, as a people, are we doing? We 
stand almost at the doors of saloons pelting nicknames at 
total abstainers, calling them cranks and Manicheans. We exhaust 
our speech in invoking maledictions upon the heads of prohibi- 
tionists and temperance agitators. We inveigh, of course, though 
often in softest tones, against the sin of out-and-out intoxication ; 
but, while doing this much, lest the blows to alcoliol be too se- 
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rious, we are careful to emphasize certain abstract principles as 
to the licitness, 7z se, of saloon-keeping and liquor-drinking. On 
the tables at great banquets the wines sparkle, and their fragrance 
is wafted through the air to cellar and tenement-house, tempting 
the miserable occupants to rush to ¢heiy banquet-hall, the corner 
grog-shop. We philosophize, at times, of course, over the evil 
which we cannot totally conceal from ourselves; but very strange 
the. cogitations by which we excuse our do-nothing policy. In 
other countries, say we, drinking goes on, and no noise is made 
about it; why should not drinking be as highly thought of in 
America as in Jutland or among the Carpathian Mountains? 
Others drink as much as our own people do, and, may be, a good 
deal more than they; and, if they are more temperate than our 
own people, they have vices more hideous than intemperance, 
from which ours are free. We must denounce divorce and Mor- 
monism; we have no time to denounce intemperance. Then— 
who knows ?—by opposing intemperance too strongly we might 
drive men into Manicheism, and, at any rate, we would offend 
the generous brewer and the jovial-faced bartender, men whose 
dollars are never held back from the charities of the church. 
Liquor is the poetry of life; a table without wine or beer looks 
like a funeral feast; those total abstainers are moody, dangerous 
men, hypocrites and misers. The proper remedy for intemper- 
ance, if a remedy is needed, should be prayer and the sacra- 
ments; but the drunkards will not come to the sacraments, and 
our obligation toward them ends. Thus do we act, thus do we 
argue, thus do we joke, and meanwhile the Church of Christ droops 
her head in shame, legions of poor people rot in sin and misery, 
and immortal souls are precipitated into hell. 

Oh! for a solemn and enduring awakening from slumber and 
sloth, by virtue of the sacred memory of Father Mathew! Why 
dilly-dally another day with this monster-evil which is desolating 
the land? Why, when the enemy is upon us, slaying neighbors 
and friends, and damning souls, lose a moment in idle discussions 
and heartless pleasantries? For once let us be serious-minded, 
and zealous and active in well doing. One decade of years, in 
earnest warfare—the battle being general throughout the field, 
instead of being confined to some isolated bands of sharpshooters 
—and victory brilliant and complete shall be ours. The task is 
much easier than it was for Father. Mathew. Total abstinence is 
no longer a novelty; it has made its record and proved its effi- 
ciency, and the church has set her seal upon it. The cry was 
in Father Mathew’s time, and for long years afterwards, that 
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Rome had not recognized total abstinence. Indeed, the would- 
be-wise men knew that Rome never would recognize it; if she 
did, then assuredly they, loyal sons of hers, should recognize it 
too, and most likely practise it. Well, Rome has spoken; but 
those loyal sons of hers are so busy reading up her utterances on 
other subjects that they lose sight of her words on total absti- 
nence. ‘ Hence,” wrote Leo XIII., “we esteem worthy of all com- 
mendation the noble resolve of your pious associations, by which 
they pledge themselves to abstain totally from every kind of intox- 
icating drink. Nor can it at all be doubted that this deter- 
mination is the proper and the truly efficacious remedy for, as 
some choose’ ‘to translate, a proper and a truly efficacious re- 
medy] for this very great evil.’" There remains, now, no excuse 
for indifference or inactivity. 

All circumstances well considered, it is not too much to say 
that the practices of zeal and self-denial are very few, if there are 
any, that will give more public edification and bring greater glory 
to the church than that of total abstinence from all intoxicating 
liquors. Let this truth be pressed upon our Catholics, in season 
and out of season. Let pastors, in whose keeping primarily souls 
are placed, teach it by word and example. Let the religious 
orders in the church, that make of self-denial a chief duty, em- 
bracing through love for God fasting and flagellation, take front 
ranks in the new crusade. Father Mathew was a priest and a. 
religious, and his example comes home with intensified force to 
priests and religious. We quote again from the brief of the 
Sovereign Pontiff: ‘‘So much the more strongly will all be induced 
to put this bridle [total abstinence] upon appetite, by how much 
the greater are the dignity and influence of those who give the 
example. But greatest of all in this matter should be the zeal 
of priests, who, as they are called to instruct the people in the 
word of life, and to mould them to Christian morality, should 
also, and above all, walk before them in the practice of virtue. Let 
pastors, therefore, do their best to drive the plague of intemperance 
from the fold of Christ by assiduous preaching and exhortation, 
and to shine before all as models of abstinence, that so many 
calamities with which this vice threatens both church and state 
may, by their strenuous endeavors, be averted.” 

To Ireland, Father Mathew’s own land, do we send, on his 
anniversary, a message of love and gratitude. To her are we 
indebted for him, and for all the inspirations which spring from 
his name. Next to their own country, Ireland is of all nations 
dearest to the hearts of total abstainers, and for her salvation 
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their fervent prayers go up to the Throne of Grace. Heaven be 
praised that, her noble episcopate leading, a new era for total 
abstinence has dawned over her. She celebrates fitly the cen- 
tennial of her ‘“ Apostle.” How much there is involved in the 
triumph of total abstinence in Ireland, did but Irishmen under- 
stand it! For herself it means all blessings. “ Ireland sober is 
Ireland free,” said one who loved her well. For her exiled 
children, scattered to the four corners of the earth, it means their 
own sobriety, and their honor in the eyes of their fellow-citizens 
in their new homes. For the church, of which in the vast 
English-speaking world Irishmen and their descendants form a 
part so large and so important, it means undimmed glory. 
Total abstinence in Ireland is total abstinence across oceans and 
over continents: And total abstinence in Ireland is to be had 
for the asking. God has not created a people more docile to 
their spiritual leaders than the children of St. Patrick. May I 
dare speak across the Atlantic and name the means, so easy 
and so simple, by which Ireland will be made the most sober 
nation of earth, and without which labors most herculean must 
fail? It is this: let the words of Father Mathew reverberate in 
the seminaries, the monasteries, and the presbyteries of Ireland: 
“Here goes, in the name of God!” The magic persuasiveness 
of Father Mathew’s appeals lay in his own total-abstinence 
pledge. In their own pledges will the priests of Ireland conquer. 
“ In hoc signo vinces.” 
JOHN IRELAND. 


St. Haul, M\iinn 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


FoR at least half a century the name of John Henry New- 
man has called forth an interest so keen and so constantly re- 
curring, that it would be no light task to measure the sum of 
what has been written about him. Circumstances led him to lay 
bare the most secret thoughts of his heart, and to trace in more 
than one volume that revolution of feeling and the building up 
of a new faith on the foundations of a strongly-marked individual 
philosophy, which was the chief outcome of the Tractarian move- 
ment and gave the church her most illustrious convert since the 
Reformation. But in spite of the familiar knowledge that every 
educated man must have of his works, and the unbounded admi- 
ration which their pure and classic eloquence has excited; nay, 
notwithstanding the passionate idolatry felt and expressed by so 
many for the greatest religious genius of our time, it remains an 
interesting question how far his principles have been generally 
seen into, and what influence they have exercised on the mind 
as distinct from the sentiment and imagination of the thousands 
to whom he was an object of perennial curiosity. Some of the 
things he accomplished are plain enough. He was the leader in 
a great revival of Christianity within the Church of England, 
and moulded the spiritual life of at least two generations of High 
Anglicans. He carried with him into a church from which their 
fathers had broken away a multitude of men and women, the 
transfer of whose allegiance from one side to the other has pow- 
erfully affected the history of England, and helped to make the 
Catholic name a reality in a country where it had nearly died out. 
Again, he set up more than one centre of enduring religious in- 
fluence in the church that he joined; and the long array of his 
writings, so full of personal charm and subtle and fervent think- 
ing, made him in course of time the main champion to whom 
Catholics looked when their faith was assailed, and almost its ex- 
clusive interpreter to English-speaking peoples at large. It was 
his good fortune, merited by no small share of disappointment 
and evil-speaking patiently borne, to be revered during his life- 
time as a saint and a genius of the first order. He survived 
until his services and sufferings were adorned—they could not be 
rewarded—by the cardinal’s crimson, and Englishmen and Cath- 
olics united in recognizing him as a spiritual power which seemed 
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all but unique in this day of other kinds of greatness. So much 
fur the past. But the considerations-I propose to submit to the 
reader’s judgment in these few pages will be concerned rather 
with the time to come. Cardinal Newman will undoubtedly go 
down to the after world as an English classic. His memory will 
be cherished as that of a most fascinating and peculiar genius, 
in whom aintliness put on a high poetic coloring and was 
Dantesque and weird in its vivid perception of the unseen. But 
where will his place be as a master of thought? To what ele- 
ments in his teaching will men turn for guidance? Or, in other 
words, what is the philosophy expounded in his volumes and 
what the key to their meaning ? 

I do not, of course, pretend in half a dozen paragraphs to 
discuss these questions adequately. Brief I must be, and there- 
fore I cannot be adequate. However, it is possible even within 
so small a compass to indicate the lines on which an exponent 
of Cardinal Newman’s philosophy would proceed if he were en- 
deavoring to interpret the text by its various parts. And there 
is no other way to deal fittingly with genius. “I am myself 
alone,” says King Richard in the tragedy. Genius cannot help 
being alone. Its greatness of spirit and breadth of contempla- 
tion lift it into solitary regions where other men cannot come. 
This was emphatically the case with John Henry Newman. He 
was impatient of being confused with other men; and even when 
he admitted that he thought like his fellows, he was not satisfied 
until he had set forth in his own unrivalled language the terms 
and limits of that agreement. He was the most individual of 
human beings, living, meditating, writing in a solitude which grew 
upon him with his years, and kept him at a distance from the 
great world and the honors that were his due. Something, 
doubtless, of his charm lay in the mingling of such deep and 
silent austerity with the intellectual frankness whereby his writ- 
ings have become a direct, a strangely intimate message to those 
that never set eyes on him. To read them is like listening to a 
spirit; they seem to speak out of a sanctuary, a world of inward 
light, sacred and still, where, to employ his own beautiful expres- 
sion, we look upon “those facts which fill eternity” and enter 
into their meaning. None other than himself, therefore, can be 
his interpreter. And all we may aim at is to bind his sayings 
together and compare them part with part. 

This becomes the more requisite, since it lay in the nature 
of the man to give us fragmentary views, glimpses, and sudden 
flashes of thought, rather than complete theories or expositions 
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rounded off as in a system. His insight was of the keenest; his 
explanations—witness that remarkably original book, 7he Gram- 
mar of Assent—were often intricate. And the root of all this we 
must seek in his profound and pervading sense of his own per- 
sonality. Cardinal Newman took his own mind, nature, and tem- 
perament as the clue by which to feel his way through the 
world’s mysteries. He declares with trenchant emphasis: “If I 
may not assume that I exist, and in a particular way, that is, 
with a particular mental constitution, I have nothing to speculate 
about, and had better let speculation alone. Such as I am, it is 
my all; this is my initial stand-point, and must be taken for 
granted.” And again: ‘I am what I am, or I am nothing. I 
cannot think, reflect, or judge about my being, without starting 
from the very point which I aim at concluding. My ideas are 
all assumptions, and I am ever moving in a circle. I cannot 
avoid being sufficient for myself.” * The key-note of his philos- 
ophy is struck in these bold words, which remind us of Descartes’ 
last refuge against doubt, Cogito, ergo sum. Cardinal Newman’s 
merit and distinction as a thinker consist in the deliberate, self- 
reliant use which he makes of this “initial stand-point” and 
necessary “assumption.” From himself, looked upon as an un- 
deniable fact, an ever-present experience, he is always setting out 
to discover the laws of the universe wherein he has to play his 
part, and with this datum of personality to ascertain the end of 
life, the path of duty, and the answer to the great enigma of 
Being. 

“The personal, not the abstract,” as the light of human ac- 
tion. It is the cry of genius protesting against the cramped 
system which can find no room in the world for life, against the 
pedantry of a science professing to be all sufficient, while it can 
but dissect and has never created.. With a dead universe we 
may well accept a blind God for its author. But Newman, like 
Carlyle, like Goethe, though in other ways so different from them, 
had the strongest conviction that life and not death is the last 
word of wisdom. He has been taunted with endeavoring, by 
means of sentiment, to fill up the abyss of scepticism in his own 
heart; nor is it difficult for a clever man to present the contrast 
between concrete methods and abstract in Cardinal Newman's 
pages, as if it were. contradiction, and to show that the Grammar 
of Assent maintained that all science, metaphysics, and a priori 
reasoning were false, while the only means of attaining truth were 
fanaticism and enthusiasm. Let us, however, be candid enough 


* Grammar of Assent, sixth edition, p. 347. 
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to deal out to Newman the measure of justice we do not refuse 
to Carlyle and Goethe. Science has an objective worth; meta- 
physics is truly the crown of knowledge; and the intellect un- 
tinctured with enthusiasm and free from fanaticism has a light 
within itself. But the path of genius does not lie simply through 
abstractions. Is there no objective worth in poetry, music, the 
plastic arts, in the various forms of literature which are not sci- 
entific but are transcripts of experience, nay, in experience it- 
self before reflex methods have manipulated any of its data? 
Must we deny that feeling, passion, sentiment have a value, not 
only for the subject of them, but as facts which are ascertain- 
able like the dimensions of a surface, and, being facts, are real 
and not illusory? But we may go further. The distinction to 
which Newman is ever returning has given rise to philosophies, 
like those of Hartmann and Schopenhauer. It has a close re- 
semblance to that which Kant lays down between the specula- 
tive and the practical reason. It will explain the upgrowth in 
churches, Christian and non-Christian, of a mystical theology to 
regulate the life of devotion and prayer, not superseding while it 
completed the rational theology whose home was in the schools, 
and whose method was tradition and the syllogism. For there is 
a high and true sense in which religion, of whatever kind, goes 
back to the idea of personality, and through that idea must be 
developed. But as we do not charge a mathematician with de- 
nying the worth of history because he follows his own line and 
knows nothing of the historian’s, so neither can we, with any show 
of justice, blame the mystical theologian for a scepticism, in re- 
spect of science or metaphysics, which is not in the least im- 
plied by his using a distinct key to explain life and _ religion. 
So much at the outset; and now let us consider more closely 
the idea of the personal, as we find it employed in Cardinal 
Newmai’s writings. 

To him, I say, the most momentous, direct, and deep expe- 
rience is that which personal beings have of one another. In 
comparison with persons, all things else are shadows. Nature, 
apart from that life of the intellect and emotions which makes 
up human experience strictly so-called, is a parable without a 
meaning. For every man “the one luminously self-evident 
being” is himself; ‘each in his hidden sphere of weal or woe, 
our hermit spirits dwell.”” While a boy Newman was always 
thinking of the material world as a semblance, not a reality, 
which his fellow-playmates, the Angels, put between themselves 
and him to deceive him. Later on he learnt, from Clement of 
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Alexandria, from Origen and Dionysius, to view “the exterior 
world, physical and historical,” as ‘‘ but the manifestation to our 
senses of realities greater than itself.” He read the same mean- 
ing in, or into, Bishop Butler’s Axalogy, and concluded thence 
to the “sacramental system” whereby Nature becomes a vehicle 
for influences not its own and the shadow of good things yet to 
be. Carrying out the same principle, and personifying all that 
common observers dealt with merely in the abstract, he referred 
every kind of phenomena in some way to spiritual life as its 
origin ; instead of mechanical forces, he spoke of Angels, and 
“‘considered them as the real causes of motion, light, and life, 
and of those elementary principles of the physical universe which, 
when offered in their developments to our senses, suggest to us 
the notion of cause and effect, and of what are called laws of 
Nature.” And thus, in a sermon full of vivid poetry, on 
Michaelmas Day, he resolves physical science into angelic influ- 
ences. ‘Every breath of air,” he says admirably, “and ray of 
light and heat, every beautiful prospect is, as it were, the skirts 
of their garments, the waving of the robes of those whose faces 
see God.” * 

From first to last, therefore—from the fresh imaginings of the 
boy to the tender and severe Dream of Gerontius, when the poet, 
like St. Paul, might say of himself, “I now am an old man”—the 
nature of things appeared to him not as an immense laboratory 
of unconscious forces, nor an interaction of dead laws with one 
another, but as life in its most personal and self-conscious ex- 
pression. Abstract thought is never more to him than the empty 
formulas of algebra, a picture of something greater which alone 
is real and from which the abstractions are derived. Primal being, 
true being is concrete, individual, in the sense of Aristotle’s prima 
substantia, it is not universal nor the creation of the laws of 
mind. Now, the heart of personality is w2//, and we are almost 
startled on finding that Newman, who had never read a page of 
Schopenhauer, decides with him that the initial force, by com- 
parison with which all other forces must be understood, is 
“effective will.” He does not shrink from interpreting in this 
sense the doctrine of causation. To the unchangeableness of the 
Divine Will he ascribes whatever uniformity scientific men may 
discover in natural laws.t He is ready, in accordance with Cath- 
olic principles, to distinguish between the substance of the mate- 
rial world and its manifestations. But I cannot perceive that he 
anywhere grants the existence of physical forces corresponding to 


* Apologia, second edition, pp. 2, 10, 26, 27, seg. t Grammar of Assent, pp. 68, 72. 
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the nature of the extended universe. And how there can be a 
nature without its proper force I do not understand. 

But to return. As Newman proceeds from personality to will, 
so does he proceed from will to conscience. The acts of will are 
loving, hating, choosing, and the like, none of which can exist 
without reference to an end, while if we look into ourselves we 
shall become aware that they fall under a standard and bring 
with them the notion of right and wrong. In other words, our 
moral being is to be explained in the light of the Good. New- 
man, however, does not pursue the line of reasoning which was 
suggested to Aristotle, as to his Christian disciples, by the uni- 
versal idea of the Good. While fully granting the moral sense 
which apprehends it, he passes at once to the concrete phe- 
nomena in and through which it discloses to the individual a 
personality higher than his own. Thus he proves that conscience 
is “‘a voice, or the echo of a voice, imperative and constraining, 
like no other dictate in the whole of our experience.” Man re- 
cognizes, in conscience, that he is “alone with the Alone,’ sub- 
ject to a supreme personality who is holy, just, all-seeing, and 
retributive, the Judge of his actions from whom there is no 
appeal.* 

Over and over again, with most melting pathos and heart- 
felt conviction, does Newman recur to this sovereign fact of 
every man’s experience. The pages in which he dwells upon it 
aré the tenderest, the most majestic he has given us, and all 
English-speaking peoples have learnt them by heart. On the 
deep foundations of conscience he builds the tabernacle of God 
with man, and prophesies truly that it will endure unto ever- 
lasting. And in doing so, he does not “fall into metaphysics” ; 
he goes by observation of fact, by inductiun, if you please. With 
irresistible logic, he. instances our perception of the beautiful as 
like and parallel to the recognition that takes place within us, 
spontaneously and often against our will, of a living law of right 
and wrong; not a Jaw in general, but a command here and 
now binding on us. The sense of obligation is no more of our 
devising than the delight we take in seeing lovely shapes or the 
disgust with which we turn from deformity. If, then, we admit 
a difference in the nature of things between the beautiful and the 
hideous, how, in the name of fact and of science founded on 
fact, can we decline to believe that the law of conscience, com- 
manding and forbidding under sternest threats of punishment, 
nay, with an instant sanction in the feeling of remorse or in- 


* Grammar of Assent, pp. 107 to 118, etc. 
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ward tranquillity, is a part of the nature of things also? But 
reflect how much is contained in our admission. For it is nothing 
less than allowing that experience reveals to us, by one stroke 
as it were, a religion whose essence is morality and whose object 
is the personal, living God. 

Here is a magnificent commentary on that saying of Pascal’s— 
whom in so many ways Cardinal Newman resembled—that “ the 
heart has its reasons which reason does not comprehend”; and 
that other, “this is perfect faith, God made senstble to the heart.’’* 
We may call it faith, for it is not the outcome of the senses, 
nor of that logical, reflex faculty which proceeds on general 
principles, and is named par excellence reasoning. “ This instinct 
of the mind,” Cardinal Newman remarks elsewhere, “ recognizing 
an external Master in the dictates of conscience, and imaging 
the thought of him in the definite impressions which conscience 
creates, is parallel to that other law not only of human but of 
brute nature, by which the presence of unseen individual beings 
is discerned under the shifting shapes and colors of the visible 
world.” + It need not depend on previous experience or analo- 
gical reasoning. And the native power to which Cardinal New- 
man would refer these kindred perceptions is the Illative sense. 
Its characteristic is that it pierces through phenomena to the 
realities which underlie them, enabling us to affirm the existence 
of an objective world—no mere curtain of dreams but substance 
and enduring fact—of our own individual persistent selves and 
of other selves like them, and of the Eternal Cause who is the 
stay and support of all things and their final end. But mark 
that its affirmations are categorical, not ‘‘It must be so,” but 
“It isso.” By the illative sense we cry out Ecce mundus, ecce 
homo, ecce Deus. It reaches to the reality, but is not concerned 
with the process, which may remain a problem for the philo- 
sopher. but the determining acts of our life flow from it. ‘ The 
heart,” again says Newman, illustrating his own principle, ‘‘is 
commonly reached, not through the reason, but through the 
imagination, by means of direct impressions, by the testimony of 
facts and events, by history, by description. Persons influence us, 
looks subdue us, deeds inflame us. Many a man will live and 
die upon a dogma; no man will be a martyr for a conclusion.” ¢ 

Religion is, then, a dogma resting on each one’s secret personal 


* Pensées, edition 1874, p. 169. 
+ Grammar of Assent, p. 110. Compare with these words the modern notion of ‘‘ auton- 
omous morality,’’ which they explain or condemn. 
t Quoted in Grammar of Assent, pp. 92, 93. 
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experience, not a bare conclusion from abstract premises. God 
dwells within us and makes his voice heard. But now comes 
the critical point in the process of appeal to fact. Since God is 
in the conscience of one, is he not equally in the knowledge of 
all? What is, therefore, the witness of the world—I do not mean 
of inanimate nature, but of the human race, of history and daily 
life ?, 

Alas, alas! “I look out of myself,” exclaims this noble and 
sincere thinker, “into the world of men, and here I see a sight 
which fills me with unspeakable distress. The world seems simply 
to give the lie to that great truth of which my whole being is 
so full; and the effect upon me is, in consequence, as a matter of 
necessity, as confusing as if it denied that I am in existence 
myself.” So sure has conscience made him that a God there is! 
He continues: ‘‘If I looked into a mirror and did not see my 
face, I should have the sort of feeling which actually comes upon 
me when I look into this living, busy world, and see no reflection 
of its Creator.”* It is a great difficulty; he admits it. He is 
willing even to say: “Were it not for this voice, speaking so 
clearly in my conscience and my heart, I should be an atheist, 
or a pantheist, or a polytheist when I looked into. the world.” 
Again we are reminded of Pascal, where he declares that the 
evidence of a God, while too clear to be denied by those that 
seek him with all their hearts, is yet so far from being manifest 
on the surface of things that wherever we look we perceive only 
darkness.t Why, in spite of such obscurity, was Cardinal New- 
man neither atheist, nor pantheist, nor polytheist? Because 
always, on turning to the holy place within, he found there the 
living God, commanding, entreating, threatening, enlightening. 
It was a direct Divine experience which neither the confusion 
of history, dreadful as he thought it, nor the misery clouding 
over men’s lives could take away. It cannot be true that there 
is no God, for the depths of our being bear witness to him. How, 
then, shall we account for his absence from his own world ? 
If he is light, why do men live in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death? “I see only a choice of alternatives,” is the reply; 
“either there is no Creator or he has disowned his creatures.” Man 
is estranged from his Maker. The world is out of joint with 
God’s purposes. We turn from the light because we are in love 
with darkness; our deeds will not bear the searching gaze of 
Infinite Purity. Somehow, somewhere, it is evident that man- 
kind has revolted from the First and Fairest. And here again 


* Apologia, p. 241. t Pensées, p. 47. 
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“my true informant, my burdened conscience, gives me at once 
the answer. It pronounces without any misgiving that God exists, 
and it pronounces quite as surely that I am alienated from 
him.” * It is the philosophy-of the Pensées. The corruption of 
our nature has hidden the face of God. Original sin, intensified 
by daily transgressions, a fallen universe, a discarded humanity— 
in these, and not in atheism, Pascal finds an explanation and 
takes refuge from doubt. 

The doctrine of the Fall, which is a Christian dogma, be- 
comes in this manner a fact of experience to Newman, “almost 
as certain as that the world exists, and as the existence of 
God.” It is remarkable that, in taking up such a position, he 
differs not only from the ordinary teaching of modern 
science, but from the views held by the majority of theologians. 
With the latter point I am not now concerned. Nor have I any 
intention of discussing how far the doctrine of the Fall is com- 
patible with theories of evolution which represent man as rising 
by degrees from a pre-human stage to reason and civilization. 
Without entering for a moment on so vast a subject, I may be 
permitted to suggest that there is, and must be, an element of 
fact common to every view, from which the existence of God 
is demonstrable. Darwin, apparently, maintains that we are 
ascending; Newman that we have fallen. Both, therefore, imply 
that human nature has reference to an Ideal which it does not 
realize. Now, the being of a God may be as clear from the 
tendency towards an Ideal as from the misery and darkness 
which have followed on the loss of it. Those passionate regrets 
and longings after Paradise Lost, doubtless, to Newman’s ap- 
prehension were a token that we had once dwelt within the 
gates of Eden. But upward progress, continuing through the 
ages, and issuing in the appearance of a race whose nature is 
moral, and their supreme law conscience—does not that likewise 
prove that the Power which shapes and governs the universe is 
itself a Moral Nature, a God who is Holiness, and Justice, and 
Truth ? 

Meanwhile, a great darkness lies upon the world; and though 
conscience is equal to founding Natural Religion, we must re- 
member, with Cardinal Newman, that history does not show one 
single nation or city that has ever been set up in Natural Re- 
ligion alone. ‘No religion yet,” he truly affirms, “has been a 
religion of physics or philosophy. It has ever been synony- 
mous with Revelation.” There’is, he argues, a presentiment in 


* Grammar of Assent, p. 398 seq. 
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human nature that a Revelation will be given, and it is founded 
on our sense of the infinite goodness of God and of our own 
extreme misery and need—two doctrines which are the primary 
constituents of Natural Religion.* The conviction of sin, the 
instinct of prayer, the faith in Providence—all exhibited, as we 
know, under grotesque and terrible no less than gracious and 
consoling forms—result for mankind at large in an expectation 
directly opposed to such philosophy as Hume’s, which lays 
down that the order of nature is fixed in a way to forbid Divine 
interpositions. In like manner the doctrine of atonement, includ- 
ing vicarious satisfaction, is enforced by the providential system 
of the world. Men are brethren one of another, even on the 
showing of nature; and the very net-work of causes and effects 
in which at times we seem to lie helpless, carries with it the 
possibility that what is capable of doing us so much hurt may 
likewise redeem or abolish the evil it occasions. If we obey the 
monitor within, one of its chief dictates would appear to be that 
we should seek in History for the completion of its teaching. 
Man cannot live alone; the individual is not sufficient for him- 
self; and the very obscurity which perplexes him when he would 
fain catch the whispers of the Eternal Spirit, should lead him to 
ask whether an oracle from on high does not exist somewhere 
in human society to which he may have recourse and be en- 
lightened. 

Conscience brings him to the parting of the ways. One 
there is that takes us step by step to the door of the Catholic 
Church; and another which in no long time loses itself in the 
wilderness. How, now, are we to follow the right road and 
attain to truth? Cardinal Newman replies in one sentence, “ By 
coming to Christ.” Not, therefore, by making out a philosophy 
on our own account, nor by abstract methods at all. The same 
process whereby we discover God in the depths of conscience, is 
that which reveals Christ as the one Teacher sent from God amid 
the tumult and discord of the world’s history. Hence he believes 
that “instead of saying that the truths of Revelation depend on 
those of Natural Religion, it is more pertinent to say that 
belief in revealed truths depends on belief in natural.” Life is 
governed by faith, guided by personal influences, shaped by 
living examples. This, Cardinal Newman would insist, is matter 
of fact. And, therefore, if the God who makes himself known 
in conscience, should deign to perfect that natural revelation by 
another, it is reasonable to expect that he will proceed on the 
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same principles, and will teach us from without, not by any 
system of formal axioms, nor by training the speculative intellect, 
but in ways already familiar to us, by the sovereign authority of 
a Person whose command is righteous and loving. Is the cor- 
ruption of man in his fallen state due to his not having loved 
God? The sum of revelation will be, then, to make the love 
of God once more easy and natural. We have the Image of 
God in conscience; Christ is the Image of God in History. And 
the purpose of his coming is to reconcile man with his Maker, 
by atoning in his own Person for man’s transgressions and en- 
abling him, as a new creature, to love the Father in the Son. 
Undoubtedly, this twofold argument, by which first Natural 
Religion is built on conscience, and then Revelation on Natural 
Religion, and both are made the outcome of an intercourse be- 
tween the finite personality of man and the infinite personality 
of God, is consistent in itself and accords with the constituent 
elements and laws of our being. It can be met only by call- 
ing the facts in question; not at all by refusing to admit the 
validity of the process. For are we prepared to say that there 
is no truth except in abstract science, to deny their work as 
vehicles and representations of truth to poetry, art, sentiment, 
the experience of the uneducated, and the ten thousand incidents 
of common life which defy analysis yet have their roots in a 
reality? Why should we suppose that religion must take a 
way which no other kind of experience follows? If we do not 
wait for the results of pure speculation before hazarding our 
dearest hopes, or committing ourselves to a cause of which the 
issue may be death, where is the ground for declining to believe 
in natural or revealed religion because we do not find demonstra- 
tive evidence for either? Have we not, in regard to them, that 
certitude which is rightly called moral, as adequate in itself to 
determine the action of rational beings? Observe that, unlike 
Butler, Cardinal Newman does not enunciate as his leading 
maxim that “probability is the guide of life.” He contends 
that in concrete, as distinct from notional assent, we may by an 
accumulation of probabilities‘arrive at a ground of action which 
is more than probable, which is certain, and therefore sufficient 
to carry with it an absolute and irrevocable decision. And 
though it should be objected that he has not, in the IIlative 
sense, found the true solution of the problem of moral certitude, 
yet the fact remains that by some process, whether we can 
define it or no, we do arrive at conclusions in concrete matters 


which are and ought to be binding on the conscience. Let this . 
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be allowed, and it is not difficult to show that the reasonings 
which have made men Christians, and brought generation after 
generation into the Catholic Church, are among the strongest of 
their kind, and therefore in the highest degree legitimate. 
Fanaticism can never be justified; but a deep and humble en- 
thusiasm, a returning of love for love, is a reasonable state of 
mind in the presence of the Infinite and All Holy. God is not 
a pale idea, but a living Ideal; not a notion, but a Person. And 
it is the Image of Christ, as the only begotten of the Father, 
which is the life of Christians; of ‘“ Christ as he” fulfils the one 
great need of “human nature,” and becomes “the Healer of its 
wounds, the Physician of the soul.” This Image it is, miraculous 
in its origin and continuance, in its power and its effects, 
“which both creates faith and then rewards it.” * 

Hence it follows that, as Revelation came from a living source, 
and is summed up in the Person of Christ, it has likewise been 
committed to a living organism, not to a speechless book. It 
is bound up with a church in whose mind it lies implicit, and 
by whose mouth it is expounded from age to age. It is per- 
petuated in the tradition of the faithful; and the action and re- 
action of one intellect upon another, the various degrees of un- 
derstanding in which the millions must needs possess it, give rise 
to the phenomena of development of dogma, justify a certain 
economy or adaptation of the Christian doctrine to various 
minds—so long as the truth is not thereby violated—and enable 
us to see how the elements of stability and progress may and 
do exist together in the universal church. Thus we have found 
the social conscience with Christ for its light and sovereign, not 
doing away but leading to perfection the teaching of that con- 
science in the individual from which we set out. 

Contrast with this general view, gained from the idea of per- 
sonality, the so-called scientific method and its results. Both prin- 
ciples appeal to experience and make it their starting-point; but 
the conclusions at which they arrive, when employed in a cer- 
tain way, are the most unlike that can be imagined. While Car- 
dinal Newman, at every step in advance, finds his idea becoming 
more concrete and taking in more and more of history, the sci- 
entific observer proceeds from law to law, and as he enlarges 
the circle of his knowledge grows more abstract. Look, for ex- 
ample, at Spinoza, Mr. Herbert Spencer, and the experimental 
philosophers of our day. Their ultimate conclusion is a formula. 
By, the aid of chemistry, physiology, cosmology, they resolved 


* Grammar of Assent, p. 464. 
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experience and all its laws into forms of the Absolute; and of 
nothing are they so firmly convinced as that the Absolute cannot 
be a Person. The being they admit is, because it has no limits, 
indeterminate, and rejects all qualities; it is being in general 
without attributes, without life, without consciousness. If to deny 
the personality of God be atheism, then these men are atheists, 
And whether the fact be so or no, this we may take for certain, 
that their method of reducing all to abstractions is the death- 
blow of religion, for upon abstractions no religion was ever 
founded. Its essence, as we have seen, is love, resignation, glad 
submission; but we cannot feel attachment for a law or be re- 
signed to a formula. And so strongly has this been felt that in 
proportion as the prophets of agnosticism have weakened the faith 
of men in a personal God, we have seen a fresh religion founded 
on personality—but on the human, not the Divine—advancing to 
take the place which it seemed that the Christian churches were 
abandoning, but which agnosticism could not, and never can, make 
its own. The rise of that grotesque superstition called Positive- 
ism is an answer to those who fancy that religion can dispense 
with a personal element in its object. It is not that man desires 
to worship man; but he knows that God is neither a law nor a 
formula, and he asks for a Divine Life upon which to stay his 
spirit. He is not to be persuaded that conscience has no sanc- 
tion beyond the tomb, or is merely a tribal instinct, founded on 
considerations of the common utility. A God in whom there are 
mere human attributes no thinking man will worship; but still 
less can he worship a God that has no attributes at all. The 
true religion must combine the Absolute, or the Infinite, with the 
Personal. And if it be said that to comprehend their union is 
beyond us, I answer that religion being an indispensable part of 
human existence, and such a union being necessary to its object, 
the reasonable conclusion is that Absolute and Personal are but 
different aspects of the one self-subsisting nature, and that while 
their union may be a mystery its reality is certain. 

But, for my part, I should go further, and say that the scien- 
tific method, when rightly used, does not lead to impersonal ab- 
stractions or to laws of which the root is unknowable. Of course 
I do not credit Cardinal Newman with the sentiment that science 
in the long run means atheism; but I think he has nowhere 
plainly indicated the connecting link between his method of 
reaching concrete truths and the scientific which, at first sight, 
may seem to disregard the concrete, according to the ancient 
dictum, De contingentibus non datur scientia. That middle point, 
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common to both, is the intellect itself. True as it is that the in- 
tellect cognizes universal ideas and founds on them laws, princi- 
ples, axioms, and the like, it is equally true that the intellect 
cognizes its own existence as concrete and personal. The diffi- 
culty which has induced so many to deal with the First Cause as 
an abstract universal might have been lessened, if not entirely 
dispelled, by reflecting on the nature of their own intellect. For 
it is, on the one hand, the most individual of individual entities, 
yet on the other has in it the forms of all things that are or 
may be, and in the well-known words of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
quodammodo fit omnia. It possesses and can body forth the 
perfections of the whole material universe, as we see in the 
artist and the poet, whose mind directs his hand or inspires his 
song. There is no reason, then, why intellect should not be en- 
dowed with that infinitude of being which our agnostic friends 
mean when they talk of the “ Absolute.” But to conceive an in- 
tellect, and much more the first and perfect intellect, as not self- 
conscious, as not personal, is, I had almost said, a contradiction in 
terms. 

I have now suggested a very different way of coming to 
know the “ Author, Sustainer, and Finisher of all things, the 
Life of law and order, the Moral Governor” who is all perfec- 
tion, than that taken by Cardinal Newman in his appeal to 
conscience—a different, not a contradictory, way. It is' the way 
of metaphysicians and of the school; nor must I omit to add 
that it convinces many minds where the cardinal’s argument 
leaves them hesitating. For it does not ask them to search into 
their moods of feeling, and it puts emotion on one side. It 
denies the moral attributes of God from his infinite perfection 
as the self-existent ; it shows that, as he is the necessary pattern 
upon which all things are framed, he must be the standard of 
beauty and of goodness. Since he is the First Cause, there- 
fore he is and must be the Final Cause, too; and the doctrines 
of morality and religion flow at once from this conception. In 
like manner the light of intellect being spread over the face 
of the world, it is natural to see in matter itself and the myriads 
of lower lives those evidences of order, wisdom, and providence 
which have led many a man of science from the contemplation 
of the book of nature to the Divine Ideal so mysteriously hinted 
in its pages. And this again throws a tranquil light on the 
tumultuous scene of humanity. Physics, metaphysics, religion, 
thus lend one another a helping hand. The sense of person- 
ality is preserved; but as it is protected by a continual appeal 
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to that very intellect which builds up science and philosophy, 
there is felt, not an ever-returning antagonism or antinomy to 
be overcome, but a growing harmony which is its own evidence. 

It were to have been wished that Cardinal Newman could 
have dwelt more on such considerations. But his aim, at all 
times, was practical, even when he touched upon matters of 
abstract philosophy; and he did not, it would seem, bring home 
to himself how many minds are open to arguments of the 
strictest metaphysical nature while suspicious, to use his own 
word, of appeals to sentiment. Reason demands that we should 
attend both to metaphysics, which are only reason made explicit, 
and to sentiment, which is the correlative of objective truth. 
Moreover, in a day like our own, when science is a power— 
and rightly so, for it has done wonderful things for the advance- 
ment of mankind—when, too, speculation is no longer the 
property of a few learned men, but has come forth into the 
highways and is published in popular magazines, it would have 
helped the cause he had so much at heart if Cardinal Newman 
had pointed to the affinities between belief in the personal 
living God and the processes whereby science has gained its 
triumphs. This, I cannot but remark in concluding, takes 
something from the persuasiveness, but nothing from the real 
force, of the method he has delineated in the Grammar of 
Assent. He has defended, with weapons taken from experience, 
the rights and claims of genius, art, poetry, life, enthusiasm, 
mystical theology, personal religion. He has shown that from 
communion with God through conscience we may advance to 
communion with Christ and his church in history. But the 
circumstances of his training, the date of his conversion to 
Catholicism, and a certain natural bent away from metaphysics, 
made it impossible for him to address, with much hope ‘of 
being listened to, that growing multitude which is willing to 
accept Theism if it be founded on the principles of physical 
and metaphysical science, while it is too prone to imagine that 
sentiment must be delusive, and it has not yet understood the 
secret of knowledge conveyed in divine and human love. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 





THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 


THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE. 
A REMINISCENCE OF FACTS. 


Say, Paddy ! 

D’you mind the ould grog-shop that stood on the corner, down 
the Ninth Avenue, 

Kep’ by Tim Hoggarty, back in the time whin the business— 
bad cess to it !— 

Didn’t make headway up in our parish, thanks to the Fathers 

Fightin’ an’ praichin’ an’ prayin’ an’ workin’ an’ writin’ agin it? 

Tim’s was the place to get dhrunk like a baste for a dime, if you 
had one ; 

“Hell’s ouldest whiskey ’—that was the name of it, so mortial 
hot an’ strong ; 

Dhrinkin’ it giv’ min the horrors so turrible hard they soon 
died of it. 

Sure ’twas no wondher the widows that suffered—poor crathurs !— 
should christen it— 

“ Hoggarty’s slaughter-house.” 


Say, Paddy! 
D’you mind poor Barney McSwiligan—fine, dacint man he was 
' whin he was sober— 
Wint there one night—more than twinty years past now; but 
who can forget it ?— 
Lavin’ his wife an’ the childher cowld at home, cryin’ with 
hunger, 
Spindin’ his last cint at Hoggarty’s dhrinkin’ his skin full; 
Thin fallin’ dead on the door-step with niver a priest to pre- 
pare him ; 
An’ Hoggarty sindin’ his dead corpse home to the wife on a 
hand-cart : 
Sure, wasn’t that a rale slaughter-house ? 


Say, Paddy! 
D’you mind Mickey Bralligan’s wife—Biddy Doolan that was till 
she married— 
Ravin’ an’ tearin’ an’ howlin’ like mad forninst Hoggarty’s she- 
been ; 
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Scraimin’: “Come out, come out from the’ slaughter-house, 
Mickey, I tell you ! 

Don’t dhrink the stuff that'll knock the life out o’ yer innocent 
body, 

An’ sind yer dear sowl unprepared down to hell in a jiffy for- 
iver. 

Mickey, come out, come out from the slaughter-house!”’ 


Say, Paddy! 

D’you mind the great sarmon we heard in the church the 
very nixt Sunday, 

Praiched by one of the Fathers right from the althar, afther the 
Gospel, 

Givin’ agin the grog-sellers one of their regular “sand-blasts’’? 

Och! how the blood run cowld to the very tips of me fingers, 

Lavin’ me pale as a ghost all shiverin’ an’ thrimblin’ an’ 
spacheless ; 

Whin, of a suddint, out come his riverence thund’rin’ an’ 
shoutin’ 

The very same words we heard Mrs. Bralligan scraim at 
Tim Hoggarty’s: 

“Come out, come out from the slaughter-house! ” 


Say, . Paddy ! 

D’you mind how you an’ Mickey an’ me wint up that same 
evenin’, 

Thin an’ there tuk the pledge for the rest of our lives an’. 
foriver ? 

Blessed be God! from that day to this not one of us 
broke it. 

An’ what’s more, we won't aither; eh, Paddy? Dhrink is a 
poor man’s desthruction. 

Aye! an’ the rich man’s too, as ye'll read ivery day in the 
papers. 

Raison’s agin it, an’ so is the Faith, an’ our wives an’ our 
childher. 

Many’s the long, happy day, praises be to the Lord! that 
we've had since we stopped it; 

With many more yet, by His blessin’, to come if we’re thrue 
an’ desarve it. 

Sure the whole parish, youngest an’ ouldest, all knows an’ re- 
spects us! 


i 
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’Twon’t be your: wife, nor Mickey’s, nor mine, that'll wondher 
what’s kep’ us, 

An’ cryin’ along with the childher, breakin’ their hearts—the 
poor crathurs ! 

Thin, gittin’ desp’rate, flyin’ down sthreet bareheaded an’ ragged, 

Poundin’ the door of some divilish grog-shop, like to ould 
Hoggarty’s, 

Shoutin’ an’ scraimin’—disgracin’ our name, an’ our faith, an’ 
our nation— 

“Come out, come out from the slaughter-house!”’ 


“BAITH FAITHER AND MITHER.” 


THAT was a hard day for Mrs. Ryan when her husband 
came home burnt from head to foot by fire-damp. 

Ellen Mary had been sitting outside the gate on the coal 
sidewalk with Teresa, having a good, dirty time. It was in the 
forenoon, and all the men were off at their work; only women 
and children could be seen in or about the houses. Up at the 
end of the long street, with white-washed houses all exactly 
alike on either side, stood the Night-hawk breaker. 

Ellen Mary was building a culm-pile and getting it into sat- 
isfactory shape, when Teresa poked her finger down into the 
middle of it—a proceeding utterly ruinous to culm-piles—and 
the elder sister had just raised her hand to slap the younger by 
way of righteous retribution, when she saw a number of men 
coming down the street carrying something carefully. 

Now, Ellen Mary had not spent the six years of her life 
near the Night-hawk without gaining a certain sort of expe- 
rience, and she knew well what this small procession meant. 
Reserving the merited slap for another occasion, she dashed into 
the house, calling out: 

“Some un’s hurted, mammy. Mammy, come see!” 

Mrs. Ryan’s hands were in the wash-tub, but she did not 
stop to dry them. She ran to the gate, and by the time she 
reached it there was a woman at every gate up and down the 
street; some of them, like herself, with dripping, soapy arms; 
some of them holding babies; all surrounded by more or less 
children, who wore expressions of curious, pleased expectancy, 
as if a circus were approaching. 
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The unfortunate one, whom his companions bore tenderly 
along, was so disfigured that recognition seemed impossible. Yet, 
before the slowly-moving group neared her gate Mrs. Ryan had 
met it, crying: “Tom; oh! it’s Tom. Tom, dear, are ye 
hurted? O Lord! it’s me own man!” And she threw her- 
self in the way, trying to embrace the poor flayed body, but 
two or three women ran and held her while the men carried 
her husband into the house. Before long the ambulance came 
and took Ryan to the hospital; the gossiping crowd in the 
street dispersed, the particular friends of Mrs. Ryan, who had 
lingered to condole with her and to relate harrowing tales of their 
own misfortunes, returned to their work, while Ellen Mary and 
Teresa, finding that all excitement had subsided within, and for- 
getful of their recent misunderstanding, repaired amicably to the 
gutter to construct a new pile. 

And the Night-hawk went on with its din and its dumping 
of coal and of culm, and everything seemed the same as before 
—except to Mrs. Ryan; things seemed very much changed to 
her. She sat before the kitchen-stove for a long time with her 
baby in her lap, and thought and thought and thought. That 
is, she asked herself the same question a great many times 
over; and when Michael came in from school at noon she 
propounded it to him. She said: “ Mikey, your father’s burnt 
most to death, an’ he’s been took to the ’ospital—what’s to 
become of us?” Not expecting an answer, of course, her words 
were rather ejaculatory than interrogatory. She appealed to her 
son for sympathy, not for aid. What then was her surprise to 
hear him say, “ Guess I better go to slate-picking.” 

Michael felt surprised at himself; in all his ten years he had 
never before done anything quickly. In school they gave him 
the nickname of ‘The Race-horse,” for the obvious reason that 
he never got ahead of anybody, either in mathematics or mar- 
bles; but to-day his mind was actually going at a dog-trot, and 
he seemed also to be developing a most astonishing skill in 
repartee. .When his mother, who valued book-learning highly, 
considering that she had never had any, argued: “But ye’'ll 
be needin’ all the schoolin’ ye can get,” he replied, ‘ You'll 
be needin’ all the money I can get.” And when she further 
objected, “But ye’re not old enough—ye’re but ten; they 
won't take ye,” he said that he knew he wasn’t old enough 
for the Night-hawk, but he guessed he’d be old enough for the 
Rainbow, where they didn’t know him. And so it proved, for 
Michael was a well-grown boy; and if, acting upon the principle 
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that the end justifies the means, he fibbed a little when 
questioned as to his age, is it really so much wickeder to 
add on to than to take off from one’s years? Many respect- 
able people have been known to do the latter. 

Now, it must not be thought because Michael displayed such 
alacrity in assuming his father’s place as the family bread-winner 
that he felt unalloyed pleasure in so doing. The truth is he was 
suffering a grievous disappointment. I wish I could make a 
more heroic figure of him by placing him above such feelings, 
but at least I can say that he bore his disappointment cheer- 
fully, and that is about as much heroism as most of us are 
capable of. But it is hard to have a pin stuck in your swelling 
balloon, and to find yourself flat on the ground when you had 
hoped soon to bump your head against the sky ; and if the Pri- 
mary. B room of a public school seems a not very giddy height 
to those who have attained unto A, or perchance soared into 
the Grammar department—let them try to recall the point of 
view from Primary C, and especially to imagine themselves 
plodding through that room for the second time. It had been 
lately rumored that “The Race-horse” would be promoted the 
first of January, but this is one of those things of which we shall 
never be sure; we can only know that all hope of promotion this 
year vanished for Michael when he engaged himself as slate- 
picker at the Rainbow. 

He would have preferred to work at the Night-hawk since 
it was so near, the Rainbow being too far away for him to come 
home to dinner. 

He had to make a very early start to get there by seven 
o'clock, but the first morning that he set off with his dinner-pail, 
and the first night he came back inky-black, were times to be 
remembered. It seemed to him that he was now the head of the 
family, and he resolved to imitate his father in everything except 
getting drunk and smoking a pipe—holding the pipe in reserve, 
however, until he should be grown-up. He even tried sometimes 
to take Ellen Mary on his knee after supper, but that young lady 
resented such paternal demonstrations, not unnaturally attributing 
them to a brotherly desire for teasing. 

If there was one thing that made Michael feel grander. than 
another it was the privilege of a daily bath; not because per- 
sonal cleanliness had ever been represented to him as a luxury 
in itself, but because this bath was a mark of distinction; it raised 
him out of the common rank-and-file of small boys, and placed 
him on a par with all the men and youths he knew. He felt at 
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least twenty the first time his mother made ready the wash-tub 
for him, and the water being very hot, he scalded himself without 
flinching rather than have Ellen Mary and Teresa think him 
babyish. Ellen Mary and Teresa enjoyed the bath as much as 
he—albeit in a different way, for they were not allowed to get 
into the tub; but to see Michael go in black and come out 
white was quite worth living for. He used to scrub himself with 
a brush, and that made them think of the picture of the darky 
on the soap-boxes down at the store, except that the darky 
always remained half black, while Michael accomplished the 
business thoroughly and emerged glistening white all over, leaving 
only a line like a pencil-mark around his eyes. 

Things now went along fairly well in the Ryan family, con- 
sidering that they had only about a fifth as much to live on as 
formerly. But it was a hard winter; after New Year’s the mines 
only worked half-time. 

Mrs. Ryan tried to supplement Michael’s poor little wages by 
taking in washing from town, and when at length typhoid fever 
broke out in the neighborhood of the Night-hawk she was so 
worn down as to fall an easy victim to this terrible disease. One 
evening Michael came home from work to find no water heated 
for his bath, no supper cooking, and his mother in bed. He 
had to wash as best he could, and make a meal off of bread 
and tea. 

That night Mrs. Ryan was very ill, and no better next morn- 
ing. Michael tried to get some one to stay with his mother, for 
this was one of his working days; but the fever had entered 
nearly every house, and while good-will and advice were abun- 
dant, nurses were not to be had. 

There was but one thing to do, namely, send Mrs. Ryan to 
the hospital. So off she went in the ambulance that had car- 
ried her husband thither, commending her four children to the 
Virgin and their patron saints, for she was a good Catholic when 
it came to praying. 

It was then that Michael’s troubles began! 

To work as a man and earn money had filled him with just 
pride; but to work as a woman—to cook and clean and care for 
two flibbertigibbets and one baby—humiliated him. 

The flibbertigibbets were only too willing to care for them- 
selves. They loved to live free, like the pigs and chickens 
of the village, that knew nor pens nor coops. But the baby was 
a fact to be dealt with! A live, squirming baby—a baby with- 
out teeth, though living in sorrowful expectation of them; a baby 
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so alarmingly strong that it was difficult to hold, yet so utterly 
helpless for its own good that it must be held; a baby that 
could wriggle itself into all sorts of danger if left alone for an 
instant, yet could not protect itself against danger of any kind ! 
And its sole nurse a small youth, who had heretofore regarded 
infants much as he regarded brooms and coal-scuttles—things no 
family should be without though somewhat in the way, unavoid- 
able though necessary. 

And now, in proportion as the unavoidableness of this partic- 
ular infant forced itself upon Michael, did his belief in its neces- 
sariness desert him. He actually went so far, in his dissent from 
the established doctrine that there should be babies, as to ask 
himself why babies were made at all. He fell into this frightful 
heresy on the very day that his mother went away. The baby 
was asleep at the time of her departure, but soon waked, howling 
lustily. 

Michael fondly hoped that more rocking would entice sleep 
back again; but more rocking only caused exasperation on the 
part of the infant, who knew very well when it had slept long 
enough. Then Michael was inspired by the happy thought that 
babies usually take nourishment after waking, and finding some 
milk in a tin pan, he administered the same straight from the 
pan, thereby drenching the baby with the larger part of it and 
causing temporary strangulation with the rest. Now, it so hap- 
pened that this poor baby had never had anything cold in its 
stomach before, and soon it was in the agonies of colic, scream- 
ing like a steam-whistle, turning black in the face, and making 
frightful contortions with its little body. 

Michael was shocked at the unexpected result of his all. 
meant attention. If the baby didn’t want milk, what dd it want ? 
Perhaps its wet clothes were uncomfortable; perhaps a pin was 
sticking in somewhere; he vaguely remembered that pins had 
been known to prick babies. So he took it up and endeavored 
to undress it, a proceeding about as easy as putting a hook into 
the nose of Leviathan. 

Where were Ellen Mary and Teresa? They could at least 
hold the baby while he took its clothes off! He called, but those 
heartless sisters were playing in the pool up by the breaker, 
and cared little that their brother was struggling, unaided and 
alone, with something compared to which multiplication and di- 
vision were mere sport for an idle hour. 

It is impossible to say what the end of these things might 
have been if Mrs. Lynch, who was ill in the adjoining house, had 
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not sent her eldest daughter in to inquire the cause of such 
unusual noise, for the Ryan babies were notably of a cheerfu 
disposition, always being called “too good to live,” in accordance 
with: the universal opinion that this world is no place for saints 

The practised eye of Janey Lynch at once detected colic, 
for she had not had seven brothers and sisters for nothing. She 
gave the baby warm gin, and bestowed some cold advice upon 
Michael, who received it with meek thankfulness, as became an 
ignorant male creature wrestling with problems too high for him. 
He watched very closely while Janey warmed, diluted, and 
sweetened some milk left by good luck in the pan, and he 
blessed her in his heart when she went home leaving the baby 
in dry clothes and with a pacified stomach. 

The next week was the most serious of Michael’s life. These 
were off-days for work, but had they not been so he must in 
any case have stayed at home, for his own skin did not cling 
closer than did the baby, who appeared not to associate him 
with that unfortunate affair of the cold milk, but regarded him 
as its sole friend and protector, refusing to be fed, dressed, put 
to sleep, or even held, by any one else. This touching prefer- 
ence was not without its effect upon Michael. He did not 
remain quite twenty-four hours in that erroneous state of opinion 
into which we have already seen him fall. 

Before the second night came, notwithstanding that the first 
night had not been one of undisturbed repose, if anybody had 
catechised him as to the chief end of babies, he would have 
promptly replied “to be loved.” Janey Lynch came in every 
morning to start the fire, because fires would not burn for 
Michael, and Janey used to tell him that he was spoiling the 
baby. But what could he do but spoil it? He would have 
coined his heart’s blood into copper cents and nickels for that 
baby’s sake. The more bother it was, the fonder he grew of it, 
and he willingly put himself to every sort of inconvenience on 
its account. 

To go down into the cellar and bring up a pan of potatoes 
with a baby on one arm causes considerable embarrassment, yet 
Michael managed to perform this feat because his little charge 
would not be left alone. 

When it came to peeling the potatoes, he seated himself on 
the floor, took baby between his legs, and set the pan on baby’s 
lap. There was some awkwardness about reaching round from 
behind in order to peel into the pan with baby clutching at the 
knife and the peelings, and not infrequently causing a wild dis. 
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persal of all over the floor. Then if Ellen Mary or Teresa were 
bid to pick them up their reply was, “You an’t our mammy,” 
which statement was so incontestable that Michael picked them 
up himself. This shows that, however skilled as a nurse or a 
cook Michael may have become, as a disciplinarian he was a 
most lamentable failure. 

Sometimes he felt that he was not doing his duty by Ellen 
Mary and Teresa. True, he made for them “white gruel,” 
which their souls loved, but he could not feel that his obligation 
stopped at merely supplying their inward wants; he believed 
that it extended also to their outward persons. They were 
going very dirty, and would not wash their faces, although 
Michael set them the daily example, backing it by mild precept. 
He often wished he really were their father and mother rolled 
into one! Then he would spank them both—he knew he would! 
He felt himself none the less valorous for being also discreet. 

They did not give him much trouble so long as the weather 
was pleasant, but when it rained and they must stay in, Michael 
had a foretaste of Purgatory. Having escaped translation during 
the saintly period of their infancy, these two young persons now 
led charmed lives of wickedness; they egged each other on to 
mischief, and devised evil continually. Michael was but a weak 
brother, and they fully understood their advantage. 

They insisted upon playing in the flour-barrel; they tried 
to shut each other up in the stove-oven; they got into the 
crib when Michael wanted to put the baby to sleep, and 
rocked so hard that the crib went over; then they both yelled 
and punched Michael in revenge for their hurt heads. But 
Michael did not punch back, because he knew that a fight 
would result in some injury to that darling parasite of his— 
the baby; and at present his sole idea was to keep it from 
harm. His best efforts in this direction, however, sometimes 
failed. One day he was making gruel, and, wishing to give 
his whole mind to the extermination of lumps, he set the baby 
upon the stove-ledge, guarding it with one hand; but those 
pretty burning coals were temptingly near, and baby pro- 
ceeded to pluck one out with consequences that may readily 
be imagined. When Janey Lynch came over to see what the 
matter was, she found Michael filled with remorse at having 
actually placed his darling in jeopardy. 

“T d-didn’t want the gruel all l-lumpy,” he sobbed; “ but I 
den’t mind if there zs l-lumps in it now.” 

There were lumps in it, and it was scorched to boot; but 
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Janey was kind enough to make some more, and to withhold 
her usual lecture, seeing that Michael had suffered enough already, 

As the week wore along Michael grew quite used to the 
mysteries of dish-washing, plain (very plain) cooking, sweeping, 
and bed-making. 

The sweeping caused no serious alarm to the dust, and 
the beds, after making, bore somewhat the appearance of 
garden-beds that have been dug up, but not smoothed over. 
But then Michael was always in a hurry when he did these 
things, fearing that baby might wake, because anything might 
be neglected—except the baby. It was his anxiety on its 
account that made him think of going back to the breaker, 
The mines would start work again to-morrow, and he could 
not afford to lose his wages. 

The little girls and himself would not suffer immediately, 
for the potatoes were holding out well, and it was yet some 
distance down to the bottom of the flour-barrel. But the 
small amount of money left in the house when his mother 
went away, and which he had carefully hoarded for baby’s 
milk, was now gone. Twice had he been obliged to bor- 
row milk from the Lynches, and borrowing would soon be- 
come begging unless more money came in; but how was he 
to get more? With whom could he leave that precious baby ? 
His good friend, Janey Lynch, was now ill herself, and a girl 
of thirteen carried on the housekeeping and nursing next door. 
In nearly every house were some sick people, and :the well 
part of the community was panic-struck, even fearing to go 
where the fever had been. Where could Michael turn for help ? 

The matter resolved itself thus: To stay at home and take 
care of the baby himself and continue borrowing milk, or to 
go to work and earn money to buy milk, leaving the baby 
—oh! unspeakable horrors—with Ellen Mary and Teresa. 

As well leave two puppies to watch a kitten! Michael had 
never read his Bible, but he knew that the tender mercies ot 
the wicked are cruel. Could he bring himself to accept this 
latter alternative ? The more he pondered it, the more con- 
vinced did he become that it must be accepted ; for the flour 
and potatoes would be giving out some day. 

Well, then, how was he to prepare Ellen Mary’s mind for 
this grave position of trust—the sole care of the baby from seven 
in the morning until half-past twelve (for he resolved to come 
home at noon if he had to eat his dinner on the way), and then 
again until six at night ? 
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Michael had not the gift of eloquence, and knew nothing of 
the art of persuasion, but he could state facts ‘in a straightfor- 
ward manner. He said to Ellen Mary: 

“S’here, Ellen Mary, you an’ T’resa’s got to ’tend baby to- 
morrow, ’cause I got to go to work, an’ I don’t want no foolin’ ; 
you just got to look after that there baby good,” accompanying 
the last word with a jerk of the head which seemed to imply 
that while intending to ‘speak daggers to her,” he would not 
pledge himself to “use none.” He delivered an intensified form 
of this same speech next morning, together with certain instruc- 
tions which he deemed necessary, obliging Ellen Mary to watch 
him while he prepared baby’s milk, and hoping in a despairing 
way that she understood all that was expected of her. 

The fire would not burn that morning. It took a long while 
to make white gruel for breakfast, and to boil potatoes in their 
jackets, which might serve for cold dinner. 

Between his anguish at having to go and his nervous desire 
to get away as early as possible, Michael grew very much flus- 
tered. Even had the baby not wriggled more than usual, he 
would have found the dressing it a difficult matter. Strings and 
buttons were as contrary as—as Ellen Mary and Teresa, and so 
it came to be nearly nine o’clock before he started for the 
breaker. 

No mother leaving her infant in a cage of wild beasts could 
part from it with more agonizing apprehensions than poor Michael 
felt as he hurried along, each step taking him farther away from 
the light of his eyes—his treasure—his beloved baby. His heart 
almost broke in two when he had to tear himself away from its 
clutches, and its screams, which even now reached him, cut into 
his very soul. Duty lay before him, but duty—with inclination 
to boot—also lay behind him. Was he following the more im- 
portant leading? How could he know? Undoubtedly they needed 
money; but ought he to have left the baby alone—nay, worse 
than alone? What had he been thinking of? Did he for one 
moment really believe that Ellen Mary would prove to be any 
kind of a nurse? 

Michael stopped short. The breaker was now in sight; he 
had come nearly a mile; but it seemed to him that he still 
heard the baby’s cries and saw its little outstretched arms. His 
blood turned cold. What might ‘not already have happened ? 
Suddenly he set down his dinner-pail, turned about, and ran 
homeward as he had never run before. Something helped him 
over the ground; he was not conscious of using his legs, nor of 
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becoming short-winded. “The Race-horse” was earning his 
name indeed ! 

When he found himself at a halt in front of the door out of 
which he had gone little more than half an hour ago, he was 
afraid to enter. He put his hand upon the knob, but did not 
dare to turn it; the house seemed ominously silent. At length, 
confused and trembling, he went in. No one was in either the 
kitchen or front room. He went upstairs; the two chambers 
were quiet and forsaken. 

Returning to the kitchen he stood like a stock, incapable of 
thought, appalled at the stillness. His eyes fell upon the empty 
crib. That sight burst the floodgates, and throwing himself upon 
his knees, he wept grievously, beating his head upon the bare 
floor. So absorbed was he by his despair as to be deaf to a 
step outside, and until Mrs. Gwinney took hold of him and 
shook him he did not even know of her presence. Then he 
jumped to his feet and gasped out: ‘‘W-where’s the baby?” 
‘‘Sure an’ the baby’s safe, me darlin’,” said good Mrs. Gwinney ; 
‘it’s wint away wid two grand ladies what come up in a car- 
riage afther ye’'d gone. I wint over the street whin I seen ’em 
a talkin’ t’ Ellen Mary, ’cause I knowed ske wasn’t much good 
for infarmin’ anybody; an’ thim two ladies they told how they 
was visitin’ the ’ospital and seen your pappy an’ mammy, an’ 
heard ’em tell how they’d left four youngsters to home a-lookin’ 
afther thimsilves, an’ so they come, these two kind ladies did, to 
carry ‘em off, an’ have ’em took care of good in a childern’s 
Home, till thim as they belongs to is well agin. So they took 
‘em—Ellen Mary an’ T’resa and the baby—in the big carriage, 
an’ I says to ’em there was a by too what’d need lookin’ 
afther, an’ they'll be a-comin’ back to git ye this very day in 
the afthernoon.” 

Michael held his breath during Mrs. Gwinney’s wonderful 
communication, of which two facts only impressed him: that the 
baby was safe and that he was to go to it. 

In the reaction of mind following his anxiety and suspense 
he remembered his dinner-pail left upon the road, and returned 
for it, but not as he had come, upon the wings of the wind, 
thinking his darling in danger. 

When Michael was taken into the infants’ ward at the Home 
he knew his own baby instantly, and the little creature, who had 
been fretting all day, fairly sprang from the nurse’s arms into his, 
nestling there lovingly, and no one looking on could say which 
was the happier—Michael or the baby. EDITH. BROWER. 
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THE BLESSED NIGHT. 


te O BLESSED night! how many days 
Shall come and go, 
Until I meet Him who repays 
The least I do! 
In darkness we shall meet, I know, 
But I shall see Him by the glow 
Of my glad heart, 
In whose deeps burns a fire so fierce 
That through the gloom ’twill flash and pierce, 
7 And light impart. 


: O blesséd night! within whose hours 
} Strong love shall win : + 
q When the pure soul shall yield to powers 
{ So deep within, 
ae That it shall find its ecstasy, 
O blessed night! in midst of thee. 

He shall be there ’ 
Whose voice is hope, whose touch is peace, 
Whose kiss is bliss and full release 4 


From earthly care. 


iy . 
4 CHARLES J. POWERS. 


Lake George, N. Y. 
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THE MORAL EFFECTS OF MISGOVERNMENT UPON 
IRISH CHARACTER. 


My father—who burned his fingers smartly at amateur farm- 
ing—had a herder in his employ named Claughessy—an interest- 
ing study. Truth lay in Claughessy’s face, deep as in a well, 
wherein whoso looked saw only his own reflection. Whatever 
your thought, Claughessy thought; and whatever you said, he 
echoed; ‘not in the far-off and faint-hearted way of a natural 
echo, but with all the volume and reverberation wherewith your 
voice is returned to you in the whispering gallery of St. Paul’s. 
But the singular and entertaining thing to me in my _ boyhood 
about this assentation of Pat’s was its flexibility. With the 
exercise of ordinary caution and ingenuity I could make Claugh- 
essy within a few minutes blame what he had praised, curse 
what he had blessed, burn what he had adored, with a lawyer- 
like faculty and facility, and felicity also; for he was always 
happy in his choice of telling points of criticism and of plausible 
arguments in their support. One specimen of this special and 
specious pleading, which remains in my memory, I may ‘perhaps 
cite in illustration. Having drawn him into voluble and vehe- 
ment abuse of a field of oats, which was foul to suffocation with 
weeds, I affected distress at the poor prospect for my father of 
a harvest of tares; whereupon this sympathetic soul—after a 
momentary flutter, like that of a ship in stays—went off upon 
the opposite tack with bellying canvas. He explained to me 
that oats was a weak, clinging, feminine sort of cereal, needing 
support—like a vine, I suppose—and that there were hardly 
more weeds in the field than were indispensable for this sustain- 
ing purpose. I thought that good at the time; and though [| 
have since heard or read the speeches of a whole generation of 
chief secretaries for Ireland, I think it good still. I regret, how- 
ever, to say that my father shortly afterwards had to dispense 
with the services of this village Balfour on grounds too character- 
istic to be omitted. Pat Claughessy’s temper seemed to be that 
of the faithful watch-dog, which is meek in its endurance of cuffs, 
kicks, and execrations from its master, but is fierce to ferocity in 
the defence of that master’s person or property. Nothing you 
could say to him would disturb the oily serenity of the man’s 
surface, but what yeasty depths of fury were disclosed at the 
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mere thought of sacrilegious injury to you or yours! I have 
never since seen such disproportionate rage as he showed again 
and again against the unknown owner of a flock of goats, which 
did some damage by continual trespass upon my father’s farm. 
If only he could get hold of the man! 


** T will do such things— 
What they are yet I know not.” 


For, indeed, like Lear, he was inarticulate with rage. However, 
he never did detect the miscreant, who fell at last and by accident 
to my father’s spear. Upon meeting one day a little boy driving 
this very flock of goats my father asked: ‘Whose goats are 
these, my boy?” “ My father’s, yere rivirence.” ‘‘ But who’s 
your father?” “Pat Claughessy, yere rivirence.” And so poor 
Pat’s curses upon the unholy scoundrel who owned the goats 
came home to roost. Claughessy, though a superb specimen of 
Chaucer’s devil’s chaplain— 


‘* Flatterers ben the Devele’s chapeleyns that singen aye, Placebo ”— 


was not in those days—a generation since—an uncommon type 
in Clare. He is not now so common there, because the Clare 
peasant has not the same need now of the serpent’s subtlety and 
crawl and appetite for dirt—is not now under a curse to go always 
upon his belly and eat dust. But he is still to be found in suffi- 
ciently humiliating numbers in that county, and in the South and 
West generally ; because the furtive instincts of a creature which 
has been hunted for centuries cannot be extirpated in a day. 
Let me ask my most self-respecting reader to suppose for a 
moment that his father and grandfather and great-grandfather, etc., 
had each in turn to cringe and crawl and feign and fawn and flatter 
and abase himself—as no man should abase himself except to his 
God—abase himself to the dust of the road and to the dung of 
the field before an insolent agent, in order to keep the thatch 
of his dog-hutch of a cabin above the heads of his little children. 
Let my reader imagine this, and from this imagine how much 
hereditary self-respect he would then himself have brought with 
him into the world; how much moral courage, and how much 
of that truthfulness which comes of moral courage, according to 
the fine saying of Lysander’s, which Bacon erroneously attributes 
to Montaigne—“ To lie is to fear man and defy God.” For no 
one now, I suppose, denies that the Irish peasant for centuries has 
been living in the abject state of a man under death sentence 
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whose respite depends upon his jailer’s caprice. Not the Zimes 
even; for it is in the Zzmes, and not in a speech of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, that this ‘death sentence” image originally occurs: 
“If we turn now to those [the Irish peasantry] who suffer 
under this system our wonder at this dreadful tale will cease; 
but our horror and our shame will be but the more in- 
tense. The judgment of evictions to a tenantry of this 
description is in many cases a judgment of death” (the 
Times, May 30, 1850). Land being run up to the price of 
bread in a besieged city, its owners, like the regraters of old, 
could exact for it famine prices, and could exact in lieu of such 
part of the price as was impossible of payment the servility of a 
continually kicked cur. No one who did not know Ireland thirty 
years ago can have an idea of the pitiless insolence with which 
such servility was exacted. Not so long since I was dining with 
a gentleman, who gave me this among other instances (which 
had come directly within his own experience) of such pitiless in- 
solence. In a certain district of Kerry the schoolmaster of the 
parish was allowed to live in the shooting-lodge of an estate, in 
default of a house which the agent declined to build, or to allow 
others to build, for him. In the shooting season, when the lodge 
was needed for the agent and his friends, the schoolmaster and 
his wife and children were shovelled into the stable, where cold 
kept the children awake and whimpering the night through. 
Upon complaint being made by the groom that their crying dis- 
turbed the horses, the agent warned the schoolmaster that if he 
.could not keep his children quiet at night, he and they and their 
mother would be put out together upon the road-side. The 
white slavery of tenantry who were at this agent’s mercy, not, 
like the schoolmaster, for their lodging merely, but for their liv- 
ing, was hardly a condition favorable to the growth of self-respect. 
To say to such tenantry, ‘‘ There is a world elsewhere,” would 
have been little to the purpose; since only those remained who 
had to remain, who had no relatives in America, or whose rela- 
tives in America were not sufficiently well-to-do or generous to 
send home their emancipation money. Besides, to the Irish peas- 
antry exile seems almost more miserable than their misery. An 
oppressed people is patriotic in proportion to the oppression which 
not only crushes them closer together, as it were, but which also 
seems to press them closer to the country that is the scene of 
their suffering. Their very troubles, like Alpine storms, but bind 
them to their native country more: 
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‘* Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother’s breast— 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 
But bind him to his native mountains more.” 


In Kickham’s Kunocknagow there is a story of a poor woman 
who, after the famine, found a home in the slums of Liverpool, 
. where she died soon—of exile. When the priest standing by 
her death-bed had administered the sacraments of the church 
and was speaking of the better world to which her soul at that 
moment was poising itself for flight, she interrupted him to ask 
with her last breath: ‘“ Father, will my soul pass through Ire- 
land ?”’ 

Even, then, if what the Zzmes justly called ‘a judgment of 
death” was certain to be commuted into sentence of exile, this 
alone was a whip of sufficient terror and torture to keep the 
peasant, whose head it was always held over, in demoralizing 
slavery. “If I find,” said Fox the year before the union—“ If I 
find a peasantry cunning, deceitful, lazy, and vindictive, I cannot 
attribute it without impiety to the hand of God; it must come from 
the iron hand of man—from the oppression of centuries.” Pass- 
ing from deceit and cunning to laziness, lawlessness, and vindic- 
tiveness, let us see if Fox was not absolutely right in tracing 
these characteristics—so far as’ they are distinctively Irish—rather 
to our unhappy history than to “the fault and corruption of our 
nature.” What is the meaning of the taunt which is always upon 
the lips of our detractors, that ‘‘an Irishman gets on in any 
country but his own”? Surely it can mean only that every 
country has been more an Irishman’s own than his own country. 
It can mean only that in Canada, in the States, in Australia and 
New Zealand, an Irishman found that the work and labor of his 
hands, the fruits of his energy and enterprise, the fields he had 
reclaimed, the flocks he had reared, the harvest he had ‘sown, the 
house he had built—were all his own and always his own. They 
could not be robbed from him in rent, nor could he be torn from 
them by eviction. And it means, or at least it suggests, that 
when an Irishman comes to find Ireland as much his own coun- 
try as the States, and the produce and profits of his industry as 
absolutely secured to him at home as abroad, he will develop for 
the enrichment of Ireland that energy and enterprise he has 
hitherto developed for the enrichment of almost every country 
except Ireland. I admit that he has not hitherto in his own 
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country emulated the industry of the little busy bee; but then 
the little busy bee—however much those who steal its honey 
may flatter it in their own interests—is, from a tenant’s stand- 
point, a consummate little idiot. 


Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes 


wrote Virgil centuries since; yet still the little busy bee 
passes its foolish life away storing up honey, of which it will 
be robbed and for which it will be murdered. If the little 
busy bee had the faculty of “looking before and after,” it would 
inevitably become as lazy, listless, improvident, and unenter- 
prising as an Irish tenant, who, for every shilling he put into 
the land, or into a bank, or even into a good coat upon his 
back, was sure to have a shilling put on to his rent. In 
truth, the real wonder is—not that the Irish at home lack 
energy and enterprise—but that the very roots of energy and 
enterprise have not been extirpated from their nature by laws 
which exterminated their manufactures, and by landlords who 
confiscated the produce of their toil for centuries. They have 
not been thus extirpated. When an Irishman escapes from his 
own country—where he had lived only on sufferance, and 
where he had breathed an atmosphere of social and _ religious 
inferiority—when he escapes from this Egypt to America and 
realizes its liberty, equality, and fraternity, his atrophied busi- 
ness faculties and energies develop—in some cases with really 
extraordinary vitality and vigor. 

I was greatly struck three years since by the letters of a 
commissioner of the Pall Mall Gazette, who was sent to re- 
port upon Irish emigration to the States. He went out in 
the steerage with a large consignment of Irish emigrants, to 
come back a month later with Irishmen who, after a _ resi- 
dence of some years in the States, were returning to their 
own country. I have seldom read anything more _ instructive 
or more suggestive than the contrast between the tone of the 
earlier and later letters of the series—the contrast between 
the disgust and loathing, submerging all sense of pity, with which 
he speaks of the poor peasant outcasts from Connaught with 
whom he sailed to New York, and the admiration which he ex- 
presses for the men he returned with, who had found their man- 
hood in America. Men, he wrote, more self-respecting and 
self-reliant, more shrewd and sane and reasonable (in everything 
but their hate of England) he had never met. I venture to say 
that no dispassionate reader of those letters could help asking 
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himself, Why should Irishmen have to go to the States to find 
their manhood? The answer given to us is that we cannot be 
allowed to find it at home, because we are so unfit for self- 
government. We have not mastered even the A, B, C of self- 
government—love of law and order. May I say that none of 
all the sermons which England has been ordained by Providence 
to preach to the world edifies me more than that favorite one to 
Ireland upon love of law and order? The English are them- 
selves such a law-worshipping people! They killed one king, 
banished another, and reduced their successors to political impo- 
tence, because they would have none of the laws not made by 
themselves and for themselves. They have given what they call 
their “moral support,” in turn, to every revolution in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, while as travellers in all these coun- 
tries they pride themselves upon resenting and resisting every 
law, order, or ordinance which happens to conflict in the slightest 
degree with their least convenience. Surely, if law abidingness 
is to be preached to us daily, it ought to be by some other evan- 
gelist than the English people, and from some other pulpit than 
the English press. The English people are just as characteristic- 
ally law-abiding as Sir Anthony Absolute was characteristically 
reasonable: ‘“ Harkee, Jack! I am compliance itself—when I am 
not thwarted. I’m led like a lamb—when I’ve my own way.” 
But thwart and cross this loyal people; try to drive them by 
imposing upon them laws not of their own making, or rules 
not of their own choosing, and half a million law-abiding Eng- 
lishmen will know the reason why! 

Of course this cant of worship of law as a fetich is foolish in 
any one’s mouth, and grotesque from the lips of Englishmen. Did, 
for instance, the sacred Lawgiver himself feel bound to reverence 
and obey law as law? Let this delightful story, which Sir Robert 
Peel told to Sir Francis Doyle, answer. Shortly after Peel had 
established the constabulary—hence called ‘‘ Peelers”—he came 
over to Ireland as chief secretary and visited officially, among other 
institutions, a National school in Dublin. Its master asked him to 
test the boys’ knowledge, and Sir Robert accordingly put to the 
class submitted to him this question: ‘ Now, boys, can any of 
you tell me, Why did Moses leave Egypt? You? You? You?” 
No answer from the class. But presently a little lad from the 
other end of the room shot up his hand: ‘ Plase yere honor, 
I know—I know, yere honor.” ‘“ Well, my boy, why? Why 
did Moses leave Egypt?” ‘ Because he shot a peeler, yere 
honor.” 
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Mutatis mutandis, pretty much what Moses did. Now, let me 
ask, was the misery of his countrymen, which provoked the 
meekest man in all the earth to slay the Egyptian enforcer of the 
law, deeper than the misery Mr. Bradlaugh was called upon to 
enforce in 1857, as one of England’s janissaries in Ireland ? 

“In 1857,” he said in a speech in Parliament made two 
years since, “while a private in a regiment of dragoons sta- 
tioned at Ballincollig, County Cork, I was sent out as one of 
a detachment to protect an evicting party. It was a bitter 
winter day. Several of the evictions took place easily. The 
houses were levelled down, not burned down. They did not 
need much levelling; they were too small to be called houses, 
and no member on the: other side of the house who had dogs 
would kennel them in such huts. Well, when the evicting party 
came to one of these wretched habitations, a woman ran out and 
threw herself down in the wet snow before the captain of the 
regiment, imploring him to stop the eviction; that her husband was 
lying sick inside, that he was born there, and to let him die 
there. The captain said he had no power, and the agent said 
he was in a hurry to get back to Dublin, and that the eviction 
should be carried out. The dying man was carried out and 
died shortly afterwards. The wife with her two children were 
homeless, and they could not, if they would, have taken re- 
possession. A few nights after I was sentry from one to three 
o'clock at the front gate of Ballincollig barrack. I heard a 
moaning outside, and on turning out the guard found the 
evicted woman lying dead, with one dead child at her breast, 
and the other, also dead, lying at her side.” 

I think it was fortunate even for Mr. Bradlaugh that Moses 
was not an Irish witness of that eviction. Surely, then, I might 
by the precedent 6f the sacred Lawgiver himself, suggest to the 
law-abiding Briton (who honorably acquitted Orsini, and whose 
rage at any Continental police regulation which restrains him 
from doing what he likes, how he likes, and when and where 
he likes, is inarticulate)—surely I might suggest to him what 
this Mosaic precedent suggests: that cases are conceivable of a 
law and order not divine. If I went further and suggested that 
there was no such divinity as made obedience a virtue about 
the system Burke describes “as well fitted for the oppression 
and degradation of a people, and the debasement in them of 
human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted ingen- 
uity of man,” I should be told that the Penal Laws were 
ancient history. Still one cannot afford to overlook any source, 
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however far off or insignificant, of that Irish distrust of English 
law which so confounds the British Tory of to-day. But even 
he, perhaps, would admit that the Penal Laws were calculated 
to create such a presumptive prejudice against British law and 
order in the Irish mind as only a century of steady, wise, and 
benign government could efface. Must he not admit, also, that 
for a century Ireland has been made so much the shuttlecock of 
English parties that we never know from year to year where we 
are? This year it is government by coercion, next year by 
concession; now by bribes, now by blows; now by kicks, now 
by half-pence. Some time since I overtook an old Irishman, who 
was driving a donkey under a cart, laden heavily with turf. 
Just as I came up with him I overheard the piteous adjuration 
to the beast: ‘Mary Ann, are yees goin’ on, in the name of 
God ?” and then followed without a pause, in the same breath, 
and with a thundering thwack of a cudgel—‘ Divil sweep ye! 
go an out o’ that!” There, thought I, is the English govern- 
ment of Ireland! To-day it is, “Go on, in the name of God!” 
but to-morrow, before we have had time to move a foot, it will 
be, “ Divil sweep ye! go an out o’ that!” with a thundering 
thwack of the cudgel of coercion. And, if we do not know from 
day to day what government we may be put under, still less do 
we know under what law. ‘Under which king, Bezonian? 
Edward the Fourth or Edward of Saxe Weimar?” There is, 
however, I admit, a steady consistency in the administration of 
the law which strains every statute, twists every clause, presses 
every point pitilessly against the people. The resident magis- 
trates are recruited from the class who at this moment are at 
internecine feud with the peasantry. The crown prosecutors 
know that their promotion to the bench depends upon their pro- 
curing convictions at any cost of honor, horfesty, or even de- 
cency, and the judges on the bench, for the most part, remain 
crown prosecutors still. When a Catholic is to be tried, the 
jury is unblushingly packed with Protestants to secure a convic- 
tion. When a Protestant is to be tried, the jury is packed with 
Orangemen to secure an acquittal. Witness the shameless pack- 
ing of the jury which convicted Coll at Maryborough the other 
day ; while, on the other side, I cannot resist citing this delicious 
story (s¢ non ¢ vero, ¢ ben trovato) 1 heard not-long ago. An 
Orangeman, having murdered a Catholic in open day and 
before many witnesses, could hope for an acquittal only from a 
jury of Orangemen, and the box was accordingly well and duly 
packed with partisans of this color. The case was so crushing 
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against the prisoner that Chief-Justice Monahan, who presided, 
said that, as it would be an insult to the intelligence of the jury 
for him to charge them, he would simply beg the foreman to 
hand up the paper. The foreman, however, demurred, contended 
that their verdict could be given only upon consideration, and 
retired with his fellows to consider it. After the lapse of an 
hcur the judge, waxing impatient, sent for the jury, who filed 
in solemnly. 

“Well, gentlemen, surely you have agreed upon your verdict 
by .this ?” 

“No, my lord,” replied the foreman, “we have neither 
agreed nor are. we likely to agree.” 

‘““What!” exclaimed the amazed judge, “not likely to agree! 
Where’s your difficulty ?” 

“We cannot convince this gentleman, my lord,” answered 
the foreman, shoving to the front a little, weazened man, who 
quailed and quivered under the judge’s angry eye. 

“What is your difficulty, sir ?—what is your difficulty ?” 
cried the judge. “I have been thirteen years on the bench, 
and a clearer case of murder I’ve never tried.” 

“ Ye-s, my lord,” stammered the little man; “and that is 
what I’ve been trying to convince these eleven gentlemen of for 
the last hour.” 

There are, I admit, two improbabilities in this story—that 
the jury should not have been unanimous for acquittal; and 
that a judge of Monahan’s experience should have expected a 
verdict from Orangemen against an Orangeman for the murder 
of a Papist. The truth is, that in every criminal case which has 
a tinge of a religious or a political complexion the crown 
prosecutor packs the box with Protestants as a matter of 
course ; and this Protestant jury, being human and. moreover, 
Irish, do not put off with their hats, as they enter the court, 
their intense political or religious prejudices. Nor does the 
mischief end here. The crown prosecutor, who gains his promo- 
tion by thus loading of the dice against political prisoners and 
climbs to the bench upon the trampled body of Justice, is little 
likely to exhibit there “the cold neutrality of an impartial 
judge,” to borrow a phrase of Burke’s. Most certainly, speak- 
ing generally, he exhibits there, in political cases, anything but 
that; for, though none of our present judges is quite as 
frank as Chief-Justice Pennefather, who, upon the trial of 
O’Connell, spoke from the bench of the prisoner’s counsel as 
“the other side,” yet there is more than one of the Irish 
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bench to-day who leaves the political prisoner’s counsel in no 
doubt whatever that he so regards them. Is all this calculated 
to efface the presumptive prejudice against British law created 
in the Irish mind by the penal code? Or would Englishmen, 
who had escaped from the honest ferocity of the penal code 
into this despicable thimble-rigging régime, be law-loving or 
law-abiding ? In truth, it is not the paradox it sounds to say 
that the Irish hate law because they love justice, and in propor- 
tion to their love of justice. They have not yet lost that char- 
acteristic which in Elizabeth’s day struck their English ruler: 
“No nation has such a reverence for justice as this Irish 
nation.” 

Not so long since I asked a county surveyor—a strong Tory 
and anti-Irish Irishman: “Don’t you give dangerous offence 
by cancelling contracts and stopping pay for work ill-done or 
undone?” “Oh, no!” he replied, “they never bear a grudge 
of that kind; for though they might themselves consider your 
decision unjust, yet, if they were assured that you meant it 
justly, they would not resent it.” Now, a keen sense of justice, 
involving, as it does, a keen sense of injustice, urges a recourse 
to the wild justice of revenge when redress cannot be had 
otherwise ; and this brings one to the last count in the indict- 
ment of the Irish character—its vindictive ferocity. 

Macaulay, speaking of the modern Greeks, contrasts “the ab- 
ject vices which oppression generates in those who submit to it” 
with “the ferocious vices which it generates in those who struggle 
against it’”—thus suggesting that these “ ferocious vices” are but 
virtues soured, that ferocity of this sort is but manliness gone 
mad and at bay. We talk of the ferocity of the lion when it 
springs upon a sportsman who has just lodged a couple of ex- 
plosive bullets in its chest; but the lion, as in the apologue, 
might give a different version of the affair. When the gentle 
poet Spenser suggests that the Irish should be prevented tilling 
the ground, as “thus they would quickly consume themselves and 
devour one another and there would be an end of them,” an Irish- 
man may be pardoned for thinking that the cold, calculating ferocity 
generated by oppression in the oppressor is more infernal than 
the frenzied ferocity of the oppressed creature at bay. Such 
creatures may even come to regard ‘the ferocious vices” thus 
generated by ferocity as virtues. Let me, at the risk of shock- 
ing my readers, give a striking instance of such moral perversity. 

Many years ago I heard at second-hand in Cork the follow- 
ing confession of a dying man: “I shot ” (a landlord), he 
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said. “Ay, it wor I done it. I lay waitin’ for him about a 
mile beyant his house an the road; an’ whin he come up, 
I covered him, an’ pulled the thrigger. Begob! it missed fire! 
I thin run an along the hedge a hundhred yards or so, an’ cov- 
ered him agin as he come up. Agin it missed fire! Agin I 
run on, a bit further this time, an’ when he was nearly foreninst 
me I said, as I riz the gun, ‘In the name of the Father, an’ of 
the Son, an’ of the Holy Ghost,’ an’ I pulled the thrigger, an’ he 
dhropped like a burrd!” -This is horrible, appalling, blasphe- 
mous! I aamit it; but the pertinent question, Is it intelligible ? 
remains. Is it intelligible that this man should have come, like 
the Jewish patriots—men and women—in the Old Testament, to 
consider assassination the religious “sanction” of an oppression 
for which there was no other redress, remedy, or revenge? In 
reply [ would refer the reader to Mr. Bradlaugh’s account of an 
eviction, cited above, and would assure him that this crime was 
committed under hardly less maddening provocation. The truth 
is, you may make any creature—dog, horse, or man—vicious by 
ill-usage; and the “oppression of centuries has,” to quote Car- 
lyle, ‘‘degraded and disordered the Irish national character ’—not 
irredeemably. Having returned to Ireland after an absence of 
twenty years, I see on every side of me signs that Irish char- 
acter is improving with the improvement in our history; and I 
see this improvement most of all in what is the very heart of 
manhood—self-respect—and in what is the very hand of man- 
hood—self-reliance. With such signs on all sides of me I have 
no doubt at all that the time will come, it may not be now or 
near, but come it will, waen the Irishman will not have to go 
to America to find his manhood, but will find it here at home; 
will here at home shake off from his shoulders the stoop and 
cringe of centuries of servitude, will lose its whine from his voice, 
and its insincerity from his words, and stand up erect, outspoken, 
self-respecting, self-reliant, fearing no man, and making none 
afraid. 
RICHARD ASHE KING. 
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THE STORY OF A CONVERSION SIXTY YEARS AGO; 


OR, LA BEATA DI RONCIGLIONE. 


THIS record of a conversion, or rather of two, nigh sixty 
years ago, was written at the time by one of the happy beings 
on whom God deigned to bestow the gift of faith in a remark- 
able manner. No one could have been brought up in a more 
Protestant atmosphere than Louisa Hartwell. Sir Francis Hart- 
well was a naval officer and director of Greenwich Hospital, and 
was created a baronet in 1805. By his express wish his eldest 
son took orders in the Church of England, and became chaplain 
to the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV. Sir Francis mar- 
ried Miss Louisa Aldridge, and had six children, none of whom 
survived him, except Louisa, his youngest daughter. She was, 
indeed, the child of his old age, being born in the same year 
(1813) as the son of her eldest brother, who afterwards succeeded 
his grandfather in the baronetcy. Louisa was born on the 20th 
of June, eve of the Feast of St. Aloysius Gonzaga. It seems as 
if that angelic saint took his little namesake under his special 
protection. But we will now let Louisa Hartwell tell her story 
in her own words: 

““My predilection for the Catholic Church was spontaneous. 
No one had ever spoken to me of it, nor recommended any of 
its doctrines. I can only look upon my preference as the fruit 
of the special grace of that God who has wonderfully led me 
through the whole course of my life. I know not what other 
way I became inspired with such respect and admiration for this 
church. My doubt with regard to the religious opinions of the 
Anglican Church, which my father and mother professed, began 
at an age when it is not supposed that children have arrived at 
the use of reason, since from the moment that they taught me 
the Apostles’ Creed I was certainly not a Protestant. The words 
‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church’ were enough for me. 
That a person could be and could not be the same thing at the 
same time was, even to my childish understanding, a too evident 
absurdity to be believed. I said, ‘But we are not Catholics; 
why are not we Catholics? It is a lie to say that we believe 
that which we do not believe.’ ‘But we are Catholics, though 
not Roman Catholics,’ was replied to me. ‘No, I will never be- 
lieve that,’ said I. ‘It is not true, because we are not called 
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Catholics, nor are our churches called Catholic.’ No one could 
make me understand the Protestant and negative sense; all the 
same, they told me that I ought to say it because everybody 
said it, though I was too little to understand it; hence I be- 
lieved in the Holy Catholic Church, but not in the English 
Church, since I well knew that was not Catholic, and very soon 
I was also led to conclude that she was not holy. It was very 
wonderful that educated as I was: in a family who looked upon 
Catholics with contempt and aversion, and never having heard a 
word in their favor or praise, yet if I saw a Catholic, if I only 
heard the name of Catholic, or if I saw a building that they said 
was a convent or a Catholic chapel, I felt a fervor, an anxiety, 
a sensation which it is impossible to describe; and while I grew 
in years, in the midst even of the dissipation and vanity of the 
world in which I lived, I experienced a sadness which was irre- 
sistible and very often alarming. 

“T was not more than four years old when I visited a mon- 
astery of Teresian nuns then resident in England (now at Va- 
lognes, in France), and although all the other impressions of my 
infancy have passed as a dream, that visit always remains fixed 
in my memory.” 

The Carmelite Convent then at Great Canford, in Dorsetshire, 
was an English foundation, an affiliation from the English Car- 
melites at Antwerp and founded at Hooghstraet in 1678. The 
revolution in Europe obliged them to take refuge in their native 
country in 1794. Circumstances forced them to move to Valognes, 
near Cherbourg, in 1828, but they always wished to return to 
England, and were enabled to do so some twenty years since, a 
beautiful convent having been built for them at Chichester, where 
they are now established. This community had always been 
renowned for its sanctity, and we may well imagine how the 
interest of the nuns would be attracted to the lovely, vivacious 
child, with intelligence far beyond her years, and how they would 
make her in future the object of their earnest prayers. i 
Hartwell continues : 

“There was a very old History of England in my father’s 
house, which gave me more pleasure to look at than all the other 
books. It contained various engravings, two of which, in prefer- 
ence to many more beautiful pictures that I could have seen, 
attracted my attention and remained so stamped upon my me- 
mory that even now I have them before my eyes, though so 
many years have passed since I saw them. One of them repre- 
sented the martyrdom of the young St. Edward, King of England; 
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the other, that of St. Ebba and her companions. I left every 
game, every company, every book, to look at those two figures. 

“When I was ten years old I went for some time to Ireland, 
and there, where there are many Catholics, my curiosity and 
anxiety increased greatly. In a town called Killarney I satisfied 
my desire to see the inside of a chapel; and I remember the 
silent scrutiny with which I gazed upon the interior. A cere- 
mony was about to begin and I was taken away in much 
haste. 

“‘In a town between Cork and Dublin I saw a convent, and I 
as well remember every particular of it—the little chapel, the 
superioress, some nuns who were teaching poor girls in a school, 
the garden—as if I had seen it yesterday. I recollect it all. For 
a long time I spoke only of that convent from morning to night, 
so that I am sure it became a weariness to all; but I thought of it 
even more.” 

The convent was that of the Presentation at Kilkenny, the 
fifth offshoot of that institute in Ireland, founded by two Kilkenny 
ladies who went to Cork for their novitiate in 1797, at a time 
when the fastest coach took a week for the journey to Cork. 
They returned to Kilkenny in 1800 professed nuns and, with 
wonderful courage, established their convent, having no other com- 
panions and generously refusing a novice who would have been 
“a treasure in every respect” because they thought the Dublin 
house of their institute had the prior claim upon her, and such 
faith had these admirable nuns that they wrote their annals and 
recorded their resolutions for the future when they were only two 
in number. God rewarded their confidence, for the Kilkenny 
community is not only flourishing but has sent out ten affiliations, 
reaching even to the golden gate of San Francisco, and here 
again we may surely believe that the nuns were attracted by this 
beautiful and remarkable child, and that their prayers also were 
added to the supplications rising up to heaven for the conversion 
of Louisa Hartwell. She goes on to say: 

“My father had a house in the country twenty miles from 
London, and from there we frequently went into town. On the 
road there was a convent, and I laugh now when I think of my 
desire only to see the exterior of it; and if at any time it escaped 
me, though I usually counted the houses until I came to it, I 
was discontented for the rest of the day. Once I saw a nun at 
the door, the portress; how fortunate I considered myself then ! 
And after this, whenever I went to London, for the first seven- 
teen miles I always wondered if it were possible that I might see 
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the nun, and when the carriage had passed and I had not seen 
anybody, nothing pleased me for the rest of the journey.” 

This was the convent at Hammersmith where the English 
Benedictine nuns, who were founded during the penal laws at 
Dunkirk, took refuge at the time of the French Revolution. 
They remained there for many years, until they removed to 
Teignmouth, in Devonshire, where a beautiful abbey had been 
built for them. The old dilapidated convent was then pulled 
down and the diocesan Seminary of St. Thomas erected on the 
site. To continue the narrative: 

‘‘When I was fourteen years old we went to live in London for 
the greater part of the year. It seems to me that about that time 
I found the ‘Hail Mary’ in Italian in-a book (I forget what 
book it was); it pleased me, and I quickly learnt it, and said it 
more frequently than any other prayer. Perhaps that act of my 
simplicity (English Protestants would call it perversity) was of 
great service to me, and that Blessed Mother of Mercy deigned 
to intercede for the poor girl who, in her ignorance and need 
of instruction, addressed those words to her. During all this 


period my ideas of religion were so singular and indefinite that I 
believe all who had opportunity to observe me thought that I had 


no religion. That about which I had no doubt was, that the 
church to which my body belonged (for I cannot think that my 
soul was ever there) was not the Church of God, and was not 
the Catholic Church in which the apostles and disciples of Jesus 
Christ believed and taught. It was always an insupportable trial 
to me to go to the Protestant church. I considered it a hard 
punishment. There was nothing that fixed my attention; noth- 
ing that aided my devotion; all was dry, insipid, and burden- 
some. I never had any doubt as to the existence of a God; all 
around convinced me that there must be an Omnipotent Creator 
and Author of all things. But I can truly say that I knew not 
where to find him. If I ever doubted as to his presence, it 
was in Protestant churches, where, weary alike in body and 
mind at the end of two long hours, I remembered nothing—not 
a single thing that had been said, or a single thing that had 
been done. No one can imagine the disgust I suffered, and I 
sought every means to avoid church-going. In this way, up to 
the age of eighteen, I increased in dislike and contempt for the 
sect to which I was obliged visibly to conform. And at that 
time | remember that in the gayest society or the most brilliant 
balls, amongst a crowd cf flatterers who surrounded me (oh! how 


false and vain it all was), if I ever heard it said that such a 
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one was a Catholic, or that such another had been to the Bava- 
rian chapel *—which was then the fashion, and where the singers 
from the opera were to be heard every Sunday—I desired, with 
an eagerness which cannot be described by me, to know the 
one person and to get near the other. 

“One Sunday in May, 1831, I obtained leave to go, out of 
curiosity, to the High Mass at the Spanish chapel, which was 
near to us. I shall never forget it. I—that grand lady, so well 
dressed and who, according to the fashion, never inconvenienced 
myself by kneeling in the large pew in church into which I was 
usually obliged to drag my unwilling body, and who could not 
even show courtesy if for want of room my leave was asked to 
put some one into our pew—I. knelt through the whole of the 
High Mass upon a wooden bench in a seat open to all, and lis- 
tened attentively to every word from the preacher during the 
sermon. It was the first I had ever heard or listened to with 
attention. Before that time I had réad some books about the 
conversion of some Protestants to the Catholic faith, one of whom 
was a minister of the English Church; these books I had pro- 
cured with others from a library. Several times | had thought 
that in the end it would be necessary to find some means to 
speak with some one, even at the risk of losing all earthly hap- 
p’ness and every comfort here below, and to profess myself a 
Catholic. 

‘‘None of those who saw me could imagine the conflict which 
raged in my soul, since I had learnt betimes to maintain a quiet 
and tranquil exterior, however agitated I might be. Oh! how 
different I was within to that which I appeared to be externally. 
Not, indeed, that I was not worldly; I was too much so. That 
I was not like some young ladies of the same age and condition 
as myself must be ascribed to such an education as was rarely 
given to women, and which made me almost masculine in my 
mode of thought, and steady, reflective, and courageous in my 
habits. I knew very few persons of my own sex intimately, only 
my mother and two or three of my relatives, and I received my 
education entirely from masters. Many gentlemen always fre- 
quented my father’s house, and also many of my cousins about 
my own age, and thus I was educated with them and was much 
more like a boy than a girl. 

“At the age of eighteen I did not know how to sew or em- 
ploy myself in such things as ladies generally do, and I had a 
very great contempt for the understanding and capacity of all 


* The present Churcn of the Assuwption, Warwick Street. 
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the other women that I met. My father had no other daughter 
who had survived infancy, but three sons (now all are dead), and 
I was educated as they were because he held in detestation 
stupid girls. From my constant intercourse with more experi- 
enced persons than myself, I had heard so much said of the de- 
ceitful vanity of the world that I entered it with my eyes open, 
and I distrusted everything and everybody; notwithstanding, 
seized with an almost delirious pleasure in balls, I danced, talked, 
and laughed like others; but when I returned home, which some- 
times happened at sunrise, I looked at myself with a contemptu- 
ous disgust, over-heated by excitement, my curls in disorder, my 
dress ruined, my flowers faded, head and feet aching, white kid 
shoes worn but once, for which I had given fourteen shillings a pair 
(money which would have made so many poor happy), now spoiled. 
I threw myself upon a seat to undress, whilst the sun began to 
pour his rays into the windows of my room as if despising me, 
and to the astonishment of my tired maid I exclaimed: ‘My 
God, this cannot be the end for which I was created! What 
good have I done this night ? What good things have I heard ? 
All vanity, all folly, all misery and deceit!’ 

‘‘In the midst of pleasure I was never happy, never content ; 
I had always a craving for something else; I wanted something 
which it was impossible to find in this world of falsehood—that 
thing was God. 

“On the 18th of June, in that year of 1831, my father died. 
As long as he lived I am sure that I should never have had 
the courage publicly to embrace the Catholic religion, for he had 
the strongest prejudices against it, although he knew many Cath- 
olics and had many Irish Catholic relations ; but all the same he 
had many times said in my presence that it was all folly and 
masquerading, in such a way that I dared not unclose my lips 
to contradict him so openly. I, who was the only and well- 
beloved child remaining to him of his family (he had lost five 
other children), could not biing myself to think that. I ought to 
add to his sorrows or that he ought to cease to love me, which 
it was very evident to me would be the case if I manifested my 
desires. It seemed to me a very strong proof of the untruth of 
the Protestant church that although he was (I believe from poli- 
tical motives) a vehement supporter of the sect established by 
law, and although his dearest son, according to his father's de- 
sire, had been a minister of that church, yet for all that in his 
last illness he firmly refused to listen to any one who advised 
him to avail himself of the aid of a clergyman. I remember 
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often to have heard him say that such assistance was useless to 
him, for he knew more than all the parsons of the Anglican 
Church put together. I did not see him for eight days before 
his death, for at that time I was myself very ill, being prostrated 
with fever. During that illness, and in the silence and solitude 
of my apartments, I had more time to think of myself, and also 
to reflect upon the levity and frivolity in which I lived, and the 
constant dissipation I had endured for a year both in town and 
country. 

“Two months after the death of my father we went into 
Germany to stay with the family of my mother’s brother, who 
was also one of my guardians, and for the three ensuing months 
many and grievous were the troubles I had to bear. 

“May God pardon my enemies as fully as I have pardoned 
them! Since I then found myself in a Catholic country I was 
more anxious than ever about churches and convents. Many 
arguments were laid before my mind, and I am struck with 
astonishment when I begin to consider that I answered with 
regard to the Catholic religion, and in its favor, as though I had 
really possessed the knowledge of the things I said. It seemed 
as if the words were put into my mouth, for almost without 
reflection I refuted the accusations of its being ‘superstitious to 
build chapels, to put up crosses in the public streets, and to 
implore with many prayers the intercession of the Blessed Virgin 
and of the saints. With much anxiety I visited the churches 
whenever it was possible for me (which was not often), and 
trembling and palpitating I walked round them, as if the place I 
trod were holy ground. I very often visited the cemetery, which 
was very beautiful in that German city in which we lived, and I 
admired the crosses which served to mark the graves. I looked 
at the confessionals. with a great longing to draw near and tell 
my troubles to one who could understand them. 

‘I looked at a convent which was in one of our most frequent 
walks, and I would willingly have left all to be as those good 
nuns. Since my visit to the Spanish church in London, in May, 
I had never but once entered any Protestant church, and then 
had experienced such disgust that I resolved never to allow my- 
self to be persuaded by any one to enter one of them again. 
On September 21, a few days before we left Germany, an accident 
happened to me, and although on account of it I have suffered 
much for these four years—for from that day till September last, 
1835,1 never knew an hour of health or even of relief from pain— 
all the same I can never sufficiently thank God, for without doubt 
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it was the work of his infinite mercy in order to detach me en- 
tirely from the world and make me see more plainly the neces. 
sity of consecrating myself to his service. 

“In Paris, where my illness increased every day, I heard the 
celebrated surgeon Dupuytrien say that it seemed to him impos- 
sible that I could live another year, but that certainly if I ever 
were cured of that infirmity I should by degrees become wholly 
deformed. For the loss of personal beauty I cared nothing—it was 
rather a joy to me that no one would any longer care to look at 
me; but what if I had to die? That night I said to myself (it was 
one night at the end of October that seemed interminable to me, 
my pain was so great): ‘‘Oh, dear! now I must be a Catholic. 
What does it matter to me what the world will say? Perhaps no 
one will weep for my death except my mother, and she will be 
better off when I. am dead, for then her relations will make friends 
with her again; but I must die a Catholic. If I died now what 
would become of me ? I believe there is no salvation outside the 
Catholic Church!” We returned to London in the month of 
November, and I was so weak that to have lived through the next 
two months, and have endured my torments of mind and body, 
seems to me now a real miracle. 

“T thought I should become mad, and my speech was so strange 
that I believe all who were about me were of the same opinion. 
The only way in which I occupied myself was in ‘reading, and 
that by night because I never slept. I could not move myself, 
or turn in bed, or put a foot to the ground without fainting away. 
I read anew some books about conversions to the faith, but there 
did not yet come to my mind what step I must take with regard 
to my own so long desired conversion. It had been impossible 
for me to do it while I was in France, where I was surrounded by 
relations who would have treated me as a fool if I had said a word 
about religion, and where besides I was without helpers or acquain- 
tances. And now I found myself again in London what could I 
do? I did not know one Catholic in that great city. At last 
I remembered one day that the Catholic Bishop of London was 
called Bramston. I looked out the name in the directory, found 
his address, and came to a fixed determination with regard to it. 
I made this discovery on January Io. 

“My health was already much worse, and I was in great dan- 
ger of death I passed that night in so strange a delirium that even 
now I wonder when I only think of it. I heard the pulsation of my 
heart all night; I had the sound of music and the bells of a High 
Mass in my ears; [ saw before my eyes priests, nuns, lights, and 
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crosses; there came before my mind all the unanswerable argu- 
ments that I had read or imagined in my thoughts. At last morn. 
ing came, and when I saw my mother I said to her: “I entreat you 
to write at once to Bishop Bramston, who lives in such a house; 
I wish to be a Catholic; there is no other church, I am convinced 
of it; I wish to see a priest. It does not matter now what people 
» will say about me. I shall die; it will not hurt any one if I die 
a Catholic ; but certainly this is the only way to save my soul. 
If you have ever loved me write to that bishop.’ 

“T seem still to see the surprise, the stupor that came over the 
face of my mother at that moment; but at the time I was too ill 
to be contradicted, or even hear more arguments, and she did as 
I had begged her, only saying, ‘ Well, if you will be a Catholic you 
must, but I hope I shall be allowed to remain as I am.’ How 
I lived through that day I cannot tell, except for the aid of that 
God who has always so wonderfully sustained me. My suspense 
became a sharp torture to me, but on the morning of the 12th 
the reply to the note arrived in the person of Monsignor Grad- 
well, coadjutor to the vicar-apostolic (he died at Easter in the 
following year), who came to find me. My mother was in my 
room during his visit; and in that first conversation the Lord 
vouchsafed to open her eyes and her heart, and convinced her 
that up to that moment she had lived in darkness and error; and 
when the bishop visited me the second time my mether also believed 
in the holy Catholic Church, and commenced the practice of re- 
ligion by abstaining on the next Friday and hearing Holy Mass 
on the following Sunday. Immediately, in the fulness of her faith 
abandoning all the prejudices of her life and education, she began 
to study the catechism and to listen to the instructions which 
were given to us by the bishop in his visits. 

“The change that those few days had wrought in me seemed 
miraculous. I felt as if my heart were eased of a very heavy 
burden. I was content, I was in peace, I tasted the joy of Para- 
dise ; I could breathe, and speak, and pray; I even took pleas- 
ure in my sufferings; but I felt, on the other hand, that a very 
heavy veil of division had fallen between me and all my friends 
and acquaintances, and as if I had no longer anything to do 
with the world. From that time I have prayed for all of them, 
but I have always felt that it is no longer in my power to love 
any one except in God and for God. I have remained perfectly 
indifferent to every worldly interest or concern. At the same 
time I also pardoned all, and especially some who had been my 
very bitter and unprovoked enemies, and the only difference re- 
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garding them is that I pray more for their conversion than for 
those who were my friends. 

“ Also from that time I have been indifferent to all luxuries 
and conveniences, to all that in this world is called pleasure and 
enjoyment, to admiration, and equally so to injuries, contempts, 
and calumnies. 

“On the Wednesday in Easter week, April 25, 1832, we 
made our First Communion in the Bavarian chapel in London, 
and two days after we left England for ever. 

“For the first three months that followed our conversion 
great was the wrath and amazement which our determination 
excited among my friends. No opprobrious epithet was too strong 
for me? But what mattered it to me? I gloried in my faith; 
[ did not feel any injury; I was satisfied; I was a Catholic, and 
knew the inexpressible advantages and consolations given by our 
holy religion. I sincerely’ pitied those poor souls who so bitterly 
condemned me, without knowing, and without wishing to hear, 
one single article of the faith which I had embraced. 

“JT had always experienced (and I believe that arose from 
the remembrance of my first friends having been the Carmelite 
nuns) a lively tenderness and a great devotion to St. Teresa; 
I determined, therefore, to put myself under her patronage, taking 
her name in addition to my own in the sacrament of Confirm- 
ation. For my patron, St. Aloysius Gonzaga, I have always felt 
much devotion since my conversion. My mother, who herself 
bore his name, gave birth to me on his feast—that is to say, 
on the eve of the same, June 20, 1813—and we were both called 
Louisa, though certainly those who gave us this name did not 
know St. Aloysius. 

“What a marvel was the grace of our conversion! In all 
others of which I have heard there has been some visible instru- 
ment; in some cases conversion was the fruit of the prayers of 
others, but in mine it was solely from the inspiration of God. 
I did not know one Catholic, nor was there a single person in 
the world who prayed for me. Whilst I was still an infant, 
though I had not heard a word in its favor, the Catholic religion 
was in my heart ; no one could give me a satisfactory reason for 
one single dogma of Protestantism; every history that I read 
increased my dislike for the sect in which I saw such contra- 
diction, injustice, and crime; and as among all my numerous rela- 
tions barely six were of the same opinion in religious matters, I 
very soon concluded that no truth, no unity could be found in a 
family of Protestants. 
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“January 18, 1833, we received the sacrament of Confirm- 
ation at the hands of Cardinal Weld, in Rome; I have never 
given one sigh over the separation from my relations and English 
friends, nor over the great worldly advantages I have left; | 
have never felt the least disquiet about my choice; every month 
that passes I always thank God with increased fervor for the 
graces that he has conferred upon me, and his great favor in 
choosing me, out of so many millions of unhappy souls who 
remain in darkness and the shadow of death, to be a daughter of 
his holy church and the bride of his Son Jesus. What have | 
done to merit such favors ? 

“Now I have no more to add, except to beg all who read 
these pages to implore of Heaven grace that I may not prove 
unworthy of the holy favors and graces received, but may have 
such strength as will enable me to fulfil the sacred precepts of 
God and the evangelical counsels; to love him who has so loved 
me, and to suffer and die, after the example of St. Teresa, 
for his sake who has suffered so much and died on the cross 
for me. 

“Louisa TERESA HARTWELL. 


‘*RomeE, December, 1835.” 


Here the narrative ends, but we must follow a little further 
the footsteps of this favored child of God. In her humility she 
does not speak of another miraculous favor conferred upon her. 
The opinion of Monsicur Dupuytrien had proved to be only too 
well founded. In 1831 Miss Hartwell had injured her spine, and 
the result was she became humpbacked and always exceedingly 
infirm and suffering. Her ardent desire ever after her conversion 
was not only to become a nun but a Carmelite. Her Catholic 
friends assured her that this was impossible, and that her only 
chance of religious life, if any, lay in her entering the Order of 
the Visitation should her healthimprove. But she still hoped on 
for Carmel, and in September, 1835, she was one night strongly 
impelled to offer herself to God as a Carmelite nun if he would 
vouchsafe to restore her to health. She went to bed, as usual, full 
of pain and suffering; she rose the next morning perfectly well, 
and all trace of her deformity had disappeared, nor did it ever 
return. She eagerly set about fulfilling her resolution of becom- 
ing a Carmelite. 

She received the habit of St. Teresa in the Carmel of Via 
Quattro Fontane, Rome, April 12, 1836. 

As may readily be supposed, she thirsted after perfection. The 
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Carmel was an ancient one, and she knew she would have more 
to suffer in one that had been recently founded at Ronciglione, 
and we may readily suppose that she wished to escape from the 
many visitors who would naturally seek to speak with the young 
English novice who had received such extraordinary gifts from 
on high. She accordingly obtained a pontifical brief which 
enabled her to be transferred from Rome to the Carmel of Ron- 
ciglione, a small town thirty-five miles from Rome. Here she 
made her solemn profession April 13, 1837, and thus her heart's 
desire was accomplished. Her name in religion was Mary Teresa 
Gonzaga of the Cross. Her mother also entered the convent, not 
as a nun but with the title of benefactress, as permitted by the 
constitutions of St. Teresa. She followed the life of a religious 
as far as her health permitted, edifying the community greatly. 

Miss Hartwell employed some of her time in translating from 
the Italian the life of a Florentine Carmelite whose incorrupt body 
was preserved in the Carmel of that city. This holy Carmelite 
was called Sister Teresa Margaret of the Heart of Jesus. Besides 
her many virtues she was celebrated by her great devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, a devotion which Miss Hartwell seems to have 
shared. In this work, which was edited by Dr. Donovan and 
published in 1848, Miss Hartwell gives interesting particulars ot 
the mother of Pope Pius VII., who before the accession of her 
son to the pontifical throne entered the Carmel at Fano, in 1761. 
She wore the habit, took the name of Sister Teresa Diletta of 
Jesus and Mary, and followed the rule, but without taking the 
vows. She gave the nuns the greatest edification for twelve years, 
aying in 1773. Pius VII., after he became pope, visited Fano in 
order to see his mother’s grave and said Mass in the convent 
chapel June 20, 1800. 

When Miss Hartwell’s lungs became affected, it was thought 
that the soft climate of Naples would restore her, and her mother 
procured a papal dispensation allowing her to be transferred to 
a Carmél in that city, Lady Hartwell accompanying her. The 
change of air did her immense good, and her health was restored. 
During their stay in Naples Lady Hartwell died. Sister Teresa 
Gonzaga, while in Naples, contracted a strong spiritual friend- 
ship with a religious in the Naples’ Carmel, and when this nun 
was dying Sister Teresa Gonzaga asked her to obtain for her the 
grace that when her own time to die should come a warning 
sign might be vouchsafed. The sister’s health being now restored, 
she wished to return to her own convent at Ronciglione, and ac- 
cordingly did so. 
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In her Carmelite life Sister Teresa Gonzaga was a pattern of 
religious virtue. Her sisters held her in greatest veneration, and 
the belief that she had attained a high degree of sanctity grew 
and strengthened among them. At the beginning of 1854 she 
was attacked with bronchitis, and at the end of January she told 
the nuns that she had received the sign promised by her friend 
in Naples, and that death for her was not far off. 

On February 21 death came—came in its sweetest aspect to 
this beloved child of God. “Behold!” cried the dying nun, 
‘behold our Lady! She has come to fetch me.” And in that 
radiant joy she passed away, and, as we may surely believe, was 
carried in the arms of Mary to the heart of Jesus. And now 
the tongucs of the Carmelites of Roncighone and of Naples 
were unlocked, and they could speak of the saintly life passed 
under their eyes, and with one acclaim they called her Za Beata. 
And by this name she is known to the present day, and in her 
intercession the nuns have a firm faith. 

And may we not believe that the prayers of this valiant woman, 
and her brave mother’s also, have been rising up for their native 
land, from which for God’s love they had exiled themselves? It 
was about the time of their conversion that the first dawn of the 


“second spring” appeared in England. Since then the light 
and the warmth of the Catholic faith has been more and more 
shed upon the land. The few scattered churches and convents 
and priests have been multiplied by the hundred; many have 
been gathered into the fold, and the darkness of three centuries 


is over 
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STUDENT LIFE OF DANTE. 


STUDENT LIFE OF DANTE.* 
(CONCLUDED.) 


To the divers vicissitudes, political, poetic, and scientific, through 
which Dante passed, correspond three sorts of works, revealing 
his indefatigable activity: Ist, the treatise De Monarchid, a learned 
theory of the constitution of the Holy Empire, which, binding the 
organization of Christian Europe to the traditions of the ancient 
Roman Empire, looked for the ultimate origin of power and of 
society in the depths of the designs of Providence ; 2d, the Rime, 
or lyric compositions, the Vita Nuova, an ingenuous confession of 
the youthful life of the author, and the two books De Vulgari Elo- 
quentid, a sketch of the philological labors by means of which he 
was enabled to make of the vulgar idiom, until then disdained, 
an jnstrument worthy of expressing the noblest aspirations; 3d, 
the Convito,or Banquet, wherein he proposes to place within the 
reach of the mass of men the bread, but too rare, of knowledge, 
and scatters abroad with a liberal and beneficent hand the _philo- 
sophical ideas gathered by him in communion with the sages 


of antiquity and the doctors of later times. ft These were all 
simply preludes or episodes. The entirety of his genius was to be 
brought forth ina unique work: the Divine Comedy was con- 


ceived. 

V. The frame-work of the Divine Comedy was to be drawn from 
the usages of the period and the examples afforded by the ancients, 
or rather, from the entire past of poetry. Poetry, in its noblest 
flight, is an intuition of the infinite; it is the perception of God 
in creation; the unchangeable destiny of man represented amid 
the vicissitudes of history. This is why it appears at its origin 
clothed with a sacerdotal character, taking its part in prayer and 
in religious instruction; and this is also why, even in times of 
decadence, the employment of the marvellous remains one of the 
privileges, even’ precepts, of the poetic art. Thus, in pagan days, 
the great Oriental compositions, such as the Mahabharata; the 
Greek cycles, such as those of Hercules, Theseus, Orpheus, Ulysses, 


* This article and the one in our preceding number, of which it is the sequel, are trans- 
lated from Ozanam's Dante. 

+t We must add to these his Latin Eclogues, published by Dionisi, and his thesis De 
luobus Elementis, printed twice at Venice, in 1508 and 1708. ‘These small works are not in- 
cluded in the edition issued by Zatta, 
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Psyche ; the Latin epics of Virgil, Lucan, Statius, Silius Italicus ; 
and, finally, works which may be called philosophical poems, such 
as the Republic of Plato and that of Cicero, all had their journeys 
to heaven, their descents into hell, their necromancies, and their 
dead resuscitated, or reappearing to tell of the mysteries of the fu- 
ture life. Christianity naturally, and to a still greater degree, favored 
the intervention of the supernatural in the literature formed under 
its auspices. From the visions contained in the Old and New 
Testaments descended the train of ideas whence arose the first 
legends; the martyrs were visited in their prisons by prophetic vis- 
ions; the anchorites of the Thebaid and the monks of Mt. Athos 
had narratives to proffer which found echoes in Irish monasteries 
and the ceils of Monte Cassino. The Provencal Troubadours, the 
Trouvires of France, the German Meistersingers, and the later 
Scandinavian Skalds availed themselves of the data furnished by 
the hagiographers, and added to them the charms of rhythm and 
of song. Nothing was more famous in the thirteenth century 
than were the dreams of St. Perpetua and St. Cyprian, the pil- 
grimage of St. Macarius the Roman to the terrestrial paradise, 
the trance of the young Alberic, the purgatory of St. Patrick, 
and the miraculous voyages of St. Brendan. Thus, numerous 
examples and contemporary literary usages corresponded with the 
Faith, which shows us the eternal regions as the country of the 
soul, the natural dwelling-place of thought. Dante understood 
this and, overstepping the limitations of space and time to enter 
into the triple kingdom of which the gates are opened by death, 
he placed the scene of his poem, from its primal conception, in the 
realm of the infinite. * 

There he found himself on the me2eting-ground of all genera- 
tions, in possession of a horizon which will be that of the Last 
Judgment, embracing within its limits all the families of the human 
race. He was present at the final solution of the enigma of revo 
lutions. He judged the nations and the leaders of the nations; 
he stood in the place of Him who will one day cease to be pa- 
tient, and he dispensed, according to his own will, the awards in 
the treasury of recompense and punishment. He took the oppor- 
tunity of setting forth with epic grandeur his political theories, 
and of executing, with that rod of satire which prophets have not 
disdained to wield, his scheme of pitiless retribution. | And 
there, as a traveller whose arrival is duly awaited, he was met by 

* On the poetic antecedents of the Devine Comedy there exists an interesting but too brief 


dissertation by Foscolo, Ezinburz2 Review, vol. xxx. 
t Psalms, fassim ; Isaias xliv. 12, etc. 
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Beatrice, who had preceded him but a short time; he beheld her 
such as his fairest dreams had represented her; he had his share 
in her triumph. This celestial triumph had, perhaps, been the primal 
and generating idea of the Divine Comedy, conceived as an elegy 
wherein should be reflected the sorrows and the consolations of a 
pious love.* In short, all things appeared to him from their 
proper point of view; he overlooked creation, of which no corner, 
however obscure, could escape his glance; he felt impelled to 
show the prodigious variety of his learning and the profundity of 
his views; as a didactic poet, he could here sketch out the entire 
system of an admirable philosophy. 

Now, philosophy, with the severity of its learned forms, could 
occupy only a restricted space, and did not readily unite with the 
other elements of the poem; some means was needed by the aid 
of which it might be transformed, and, by an intimate transfusion, 
be felt in every part of the whole. This means was symbolism, 
a philosophical method of procedure, since it rests upon the in- 
controvertible law of the association of ideas, and it is, besides, 
eminently poetical; for while prose places immediately under the 
sign of the word the thought to be conveyed, poetry places there 
images, which are in themselves signs of a sull higher thought. 
But the image destined thus to serve as a middle term between 
the word and the thought, ought not to be carelessly chosen; 
still less ought it to be composed of fantastic features, capriciously 
combined. The required image must be sought for in the order 
of realities, that it may offer a faithful analogy with the idea 
which it represents, that, indeed, according to the original force 
of the word (séudvdvr), one may really find it a symbol—that is, 
a throwing or bringing together. Combinations of this sort are 
abundant in nature—-tne song of the birds is the sign of the day, 
and the first blooming of a flowering plant that of the season ; 
the shadow of a reed on the sand measures the height of the 
sun in the heavens. The poets of the olden times felt these uni- 
versal harmonies; everything appeared to them environed by all 
its relations; for them every comparison was a serious matter ; 
they regarded as positive beliefs the myths to which they gave 
ingenious interpretations. So, likewise, in the Holy Scriptures 
each event recorded has both a real existence and a figurative 
signification; each one of its most illustrious personages tuifils at 
the same time a historic part and a prophetic function. The 






* Dante, Vita Nuova, in fine: ‘A wonderful vision appeared to me, in which I saw things 
that made me resolve to speak no more of this blessed one (#eatrice) until I could more worth- 


ily treat of her.” 
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genius of Dante, nourished on the traditions of the Bible, natu- 
rally proceeded in the same manner. The persons whom he 
places on the scene are real in his thought and significative in 
his intention; they are incarnate ideas, living symbols.* The ac- 
tions which he imputes to them express the relations of the ideas 
under the name of which they act. In short, the whole of the 
Divine Comedy is penetrated by an allegorical teaching which 
forms its inner life. He himself declares this in the dedication 
of the Paradiso to Can Grande della Scala: ‘It must be under- 
stood that the sense of this work is not single, but multiple. 
The first sense is that which is shown under the letter; the 
second is that which is hidden under the things expressed by 
the letter; the first is called literal, the second allegorical or 
moral. According to these considerations, it is evident that the 
subject must be twofold, that it may lend itself alternately to 
the two senses indicated. The subject of the work, literally taken, 
is the state of souls after death; this is the pivotal idea of the 
poem throughout its entire course. In the allegorical sense, the 
poet treats of the hell of this world, through which we are jour- 
neying as pilgrims, with the power of meriting and demeriting ; 


and the subject is man, inasmuch as by his merits and his de- 
merits he is subjected to the divine justice, remunerative or re- 
tributive. The species of philosophy which the author has em- 
braced is moral philosophy or ethics, for the end which he has 
proposed to himself is a practical one, and not mere idle specu- 


lation; and if in some passages he seems to speculate, it is with 
a view to application, according to what the philosopher (Aristotle) 
says in the second book of his Metaphysics: Practical men some- 
times indulge in speculation, but in a passing manner and with a 
view to subsequent application.” ft 

Giacopo di Dante, as heir to the paternal traditions, develops 
still more clearly the moral purpose of the poem in the preface 
of the commentary undertaken by him, the correctness of which 
is guaranteed by his filial piety: ‘‘The whole work is divided 
into threc parts, of which the first is named Hell; the second, 
Purgatory; the third and last, Paradise. I will begin explaining 
in a general way. the allegorical character, by saying that the 

*Thus Rachel and Lia, Mary and Martha, represent for him contemplation and action 
(Purgatorio, xxvii. 33; Convito, iv. 17). Also Peter, James, and John are figures of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity (Paradiso, xxiv.-xxv.) In the same way, even in his prose writings—as, for 
instance, in the Convito—he is fond of rendering his idea more striking by taking as types cer- 
tain poetical personages. He borrows from Statius, Virgil, Ovid, and Lucan, four heroes, that 
he may the better-represent in their persons the characteristics of the four ages of life (Convito, 


XXV,-XXvViii.) 
t Epist. dedicat. ad Can Grande. 
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principal design of the author is to show figuratively the three 
modes of being of the human race. In the first part he con- 
siders vice, which he calls Hell, to make us understand that vice 
is opposed to virtue as to its contrary, as the place chosen for 
its punishment is named /nferno, by reason of its low position, 
its remoteness from the heights of heaven. The second part has 
for its subject the transition from vice to virtue, which he names 
Purgatory, to show the transformation of the soul which is 
purged of its faults in time, for time is the medium in which 
every transformation must take place. The third and last part 
is that wherein he treats of men made perfect, and he calls it 
Paradise, to express the loftiness of their virtues and the great- 
ness of their happiness, two conditions without which we could 
not discern the sovereign good. Thus is it that the author pro- 
ceeds in the three parts of the poem, always by means of the 
figures employed progressing toward the accomplishment of his 
design.” The earliest commentators adopt and reproduce this 
explanation.* 


* Giacopo di Dante comprises in his commentary only the first part of the Devine Com- 
edy. ‘This commentary, valuable through the biographical information it may contain, ought 
to be brought to light. We found the preface to it, interesting in divers respects, in a manu- 
script contained in the Bibliotheque du Roi. It bears the number 7765. 

Another beautiful manuscript, numbered 7002, contains the D:vine Comedy, preceded by 
the prefaces of Benvenuto da Imola, and accompanied by the commentary of Giacopo della 
Lana, the two earliest interpreters who undertook a complete explanation of the poem. The 
following extracts relate to the subject occupying our attention at the present moment. 

Benvenuto da Imola: ‘‘ The matter or subject of this book is the state of the human soul, 
both as connected with the living body and as separated from it. As the state of the whole is 
threefold, so does the author divide his work into three parts. A soul may be in sin; sucha 
one, even while it lives with the body, is, morally speaking, dead, and hence is in the moral 
Hell; when separated from the body, if it died incurably obstinate, it isin the actual Hell. 
Again, a soul may be receding from vice; such a one, whiie still in the body, is in the moral 
Purgatory, or in the act of penance in which it purges away its sin; if separated, it is in the 
actual Purgatory. Yet again, a soul may dwell in the perfect habit of virtue; even while living 
in the body it is already, in a manner, in Paradise, far 1t exists in as great felicity as is pos- 
sible in this live of misery ; separated from the body, it isin the heavenly Paradise, where there 
is true and perfect happiness, where it enjoys the vision of God.” 

Giacopo della Lana: ‘‘And since our author, Dante, considers human life to exist in 
three conditions—the life of the vicious, that of the penitent, and that of the virtuous—he has 
divided his book into three parts, namely, Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise.” 

One might perhaps object to these testimonies the example of ‘l'asso, who also wished to 
apply to the fictions of the Yerusalem Delivered an allegorical sense, justly set aside by his 
admirers, But this afterthought of Tasso, a caprice of his later days, can by no means be 
compared to the tenacious habits of mind influencing the poet of the thirteenth century, habits 
betrayed in the first wr.tings of his youth (Vita Nuova), set forth without circumlocution in those 
of his maturity (Convzto), and several times referred to in the course of the Divine Comedy 
(Jnferno, ix. ; Purgatorio, viii.), as if indeed, by a fortunate solicitude, to meet any possible hesi- 
tation on the part of future readers. 

We will not conclude this note without rectifying an omission which would be unjust. 
When we were presuming the poetic intentions of Dante to have been almost entirely misun- 
derstood by French critics, we were not acquainted with the dissertation of the late M. Bach 
on the state of souls after death according to Dante and St. Thomas, nor with the interesting 
ehapter which M. Delecluze devoted to Dante considered as a philosophical poet, (Florence et 
ses Vicissitudes, vol. ii.) : 
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VI. Before proceeding farther, we shall do well to glance 
backward for a moment. We have seen how the general transi- 
tional movement which was accomplished in European society, 
from the thirteenth to the fourteenth century, was to make .itself 
felt in the progress of the human mind; how philosophy, having 
reached the highest point of its scholastic period, felt the need of 
popularizing itself, and of taking on an enduring form in the 
songs of a poet; how it found the required singer among the 
pupils of that old Italian school in which the service of the true 
was never separated from the service of the beautiful and the 
good; how, finally, the vicissitudes of Dante’s life developed in 
him the threefold sense: moral, esthetic, and intellectual. This 
triple germ, which obtained its growth under the influence of a 
persistent course of culture, was destined to bear wondrous fruit— 
the Divine Comedy; and this fruit, laid open by analysis, was to 
liberate from its brilliant and odorous envelope the seeds of 
philosophy therein enclosed. 

Thus have we watched the advent of a great man. Like to 
one of the double-visaged divinities adored by the Romans, he 
has appeared to us as if looking in two directions—toward the 
past, of which he is the representative, and again toward the fu- 
ture, of which he is the precursor. His is a gencrous nature, 
giving out more than it has received. He is the epitome of an 
epoch and of a country—to speak in the language of the scho-. 
lastics, the period and the land are the matter composing him— 
but he epitomizes them in a powerful personality, and this is the 
form which constitutes him. We have followed the formation of 
an immortal book; such works last as long as humanity itself, 
which they never cease to interest, becausé they have given ex- 
pression to an entire phase of human history, and are connected 
with all that is immutable in the thoughts and affections of the 
human race. While pointing out some of the sources of the Di- 
vine Comedy, we have found them extending back into the far- 
thest depths of history; but we likewise find in the poem the 
expression of all the subjects of interest—political, literary, and 
scientific—of contemporaneous society. Also, in the principal work, 
and in the lesser writings that form its complement, we have 
traced the presence of a wide philosophical system, the detailed 
exposition of which must now occupy us, and of which we may 
lay down beforehand the general characteristics according to the 
correlated facts which have been the object of our preliminary 
researches. This philosophy will be eclectic in its doctrines, as 
were all the most illustrious teachings of the time; poetical in its 
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form and ethical in its direction, as was required by the habits 
of thought of the nationality to which Dante belonged; it will 
be, like the mind of its author, bold in its flight and encyclo- 
pedic in the extent embraced by it. For a philosophical system 
may be compared to a placid spring of living water: the genius 
of him who professes it is like the basin containing it and giving 
to it its configuration, while the circumstances of time and place 
resemble the atmosphere which environs it, influencing its tem- 
perature, and supplying the currents of air by which its surface 
is ruffled. ' 
Lucta D. PYCHOWSKA. 


THE LAND OF THE SANCTUARY; OR, BIRTH OF RE. 
LIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


AMID the fierce religious conflicts that marked the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century the principle of religious toleration had 
its birth. To Cecilius Calvert, second Baron of Baltimore, a faith- 
ful son of the Roman Catholic Church, is due the glory of pro- 
claiming for the first time in the history of the world liberty of 
conscience for all professing a ‘belief in our Lord Jesus Christ! 
Sir George Calvert, father of Cecilius, descended from a noble 
family of Flanders, was born at Kepling, Yorkshire, in 1582, and 
after holding many places of honor and trust under the patron- 
age of the famous minister of Queen Elizabeth, Robert Cecil, re- 
ceived from King James the appointment of chief secretary of 
state. As the reward of his faithful services the king bestowed 
upon his secretary an extensive estate in Ireland, from which he 
subsequently derived his title. In 1620 Sir George was elected 
to Parliament by the University of Oxford. 

In 1624 Calvert, who had been baptized in the Established 
Church, embraced the faith of the Roman Catholic Church and, 
contrary to the wishes of his master, King James, resigned the 
office of secretary of state, which required the enforcement of the 
penal laws against his co-religionists; thus proving the sincerity 
of his religious convictions, not only by the relinquishment of 
that honorable and lucrative office, but also of the most brilliant 
prospects of further preferment, and the. adoption of a faith pro- 


scribed by law and the object of popular hatred. [In 1625 Sir 
VOL. LIL.—5 
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George was raised to the peerage under the title of Baron of 
Baltimore. 

Desirous of founding a refuge in the new world where his 
persecuted brethren might freely enjoy the inestimable privilege 
of worshipping God according to the dictates of conscience, Lord 
Baltimore obtained a charter for the province to which the name 
Maryland (Terra Mariz) was subsequently given, in honor of 
the queen of Charles I. In April, 1632, Lord Baltimore died, be- 
fore the charter had passed the great seal. Bancroft, the his- 
torian, says: “Sir George Calvert died leaving a name against 
which the breath of calumny has hardly dared whisper a re- 
proach.”* Passion and prejudice have in vain attacked his mem- 
ory, and, since facts cannot be controverted, his motives have been 
assailed, even by some professing to be ministers of Christ. 

On June 20, 1632, the charter of Terra Marie, the Land of 
Mary, was. granted by King Charles I. to Cecilius, second Baron 
of Baltimore. Let us examine the provisions of the charter con 
cerning religion. The objects of this instrument were the exten- 
sion of the Christian religion and the territory of the empire. 
The fourth section of the charter grants to the proprietary “ pa- 
tronages and advowsons of all churches which, with the increas- 
ing worship and religion of Christt within the said region, shall 
happen to be built, together with license and faculty of erecting 
and founding churches, . . . and of causing the same to be 
dedicated and consecrated according to the ecclesiastical laws of 
our kingdom of England.’ { Reference is made to the Christian 
religion in general, not to any particular form of it—e.g., the Es- 
tablished Church. The words “license and faculty’’ are the grant 
of a power not coupled with a trust, and not mandatory in its 
character, the execution of which rested solely in the discretion 
of the proprietary.. (For execution of powers vide Sugden.)$ 

The charter simply provides that the ecclesiastical laws of 


England should be observed in the consecration of such churches © 


as the proprietary, in his discretion, might erect, but does not 
prohibit him from using a ritual different from that of the Es- 
tablished Church. The historian Scharf says: ‘‘ The whole con- 
trol of ecclesiastical affairs in the province was granted to the 
lord proprietary.” ‘The power over all church matters was 
vested in him, and was to emanate from him, and not from the 
people, as it does where religion is left free.” ‘‘The pastors 
were to be chosen, not by popular election, nor were the hearers 


* History of the United States, i. 214. t Crescente cultu Christi, et religione. 
t Fuxta ecclesiasticas regni nostri Anglia. § On Powers, i. p. 158. 
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to have any voice in their election, but by appointment of the 
owner of the soil.” ‘The proprietary might prevent the erec- 
tion of any church which he chose to forbid, and by exclusive 
power of appointment, dictate the faith of the province.” “The 
proprietary might renounce all these rights, if he chose, and pro- 
claim entire religious freedom; but ‘there is no provision made 
for the exercise of that freedom in the charter.” ‘That instru- 
ment makes provision for the support of the clergy, not by the 
people, but by the rent of lands or other property bestowed 
upon each individual church by the proprietary, or those to whom 
he might convey landed estates.” * 

If, as has been contended, the words “worship and religion 
of Christ’ are qualified by ‘the ecclesiastical laws of England,” 
then the charter simply provides for the erection of churches for 
members of the English Church; consequently there is no tolera- 
tion either for Roman Catholics or dissenters from the Estab- 
lished Church. This interpretation would have defeated the 
cherished purpose of Lord Baltimore of providing an asylum 
where his brethren, unawed by the bloodthirsty provisions of the 
penal laws, could enjoy “freedom to worship God.” This section 
further contains a grant to the proprietary of prerogatives and 
royal rights as ample as those exercised by the Bishop of Dur- 
ham in his palatinate. The historian Scharf says: ‘“ The heads 
of these palatinate governments were invested with powers and 
prerogatives which fell little short of royalty itself.” “The sov- 
ereign, however, could grant no powers of which he was not himself 
possessed ; so that if he were bound to govern a certain territory 
by peculiar laws, or to respect ancient customs, the count pala- 
tine was under the same obligation.” ‘“ But in a newly-discov- 
ered country, such as America, there were no such limitations. 
The power of the sovereign over the land and the original inhabi- 
tants was absolute; and hence a palatinate there could approach 
much nearer to absolute sovereignty than it could in Europe; 
and this is shown in the charter of Maryland.” + 

In consequence of this grant of power the proprietary was, 
in his province, almost a king, saving only the allegiance due 
from him to the kings of England. Of the beneficent effect of the 
government of the Calverts history affords most ample testimony. 
Section v. of the charter constitutes Baron Baltimore absolute 


* History of Maryland, vol. i. p. 165. 

tScharf's History of Maryland, i. pp. 60-1. For semi-regal powers of counts palatine 
vide Blackstone, Commen. Laws of England, i: sec. 4, p. 117. Story, Commen. Laws of U. S., 
i. ch. ix. pp. 69-70. Declar. of Lord Baltimore, Mary. His. Soc. Pub., 1883, p. 264. 
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lord and proprietary of the province, saving allegiance due the 
king of England. An acknowledgment of the “supremacy” of 
the king is not exacted by the charter; for as a loyal subject 
the proprietary owed allegiance zx ordine ad temporalia, but, as a 
Roman Catholic, he could not conscientiously admit his supremacy 
in ordine ad spiritualia. Section vi. grants the proprietary full 
power to enact laws, according to his sound discretion, for the 
government of the province, with the advice and consent of the 
freemen thereof or of their delegates, to be summoned by him to 
an assembly ; also to enforce such laws by penalties extending in 
certain cases to deprivation of life or limb, with further power to 
erect courts of justice with ample jurisdiction, provided that such 
laws “be consonant with reason and, so far as conveniently may 
be, agreeable to the laws, statutes,” etc., of England. 

The power not only of approving and executing laws, but also 
of originating them, was vested in the proprietary, and they were 
to become operative without the assent of the English crown; 
“nor,” says Chalmers, “was there any saving of the royal inter- 
ference in the government of the province.” 

Section xviii. gives the proprietary ‘full and absolute license 
and power” to grant land in his discretion. Mr. Gladstone, not- 
withstanding this clause, asserts that as “immigration into the colony 
was by the charter free, and only by this” (religious toleration) 
“and other popular provisions could the territory have been ex- 
tricated from the grasp of its neighbors in Virginia, who claimed 
it as their own, it was apprehended that the Puritans would 
flood it, as they did; and it seems certain that, but for this pro- 
vision, the handful of Roman Catholic founders would have been 
unabie to hold their ground.” In answer to this, it should be re- 
membered that the charter did not prevent the proprietary from 
excluding any class. of persons from the province whom he did 
not desire, nor from enacting laws prohibiting the exercise of a 
particular form of worship, nor refusing to sell, lease, or grant 
land to Protestants. Scharf says: “If this policy had been fol- 
lowed, how could Protestants have obtained a footing in Mary- 


land?’’* 
Section xxii. of the charter declares that-in all cases of inter- 


pretation that may arise the provisions shall be construed in the 
sense most favorable to the proprietary, “ providing always that 
no interpretation shall be made whereby God’s holy and true 
Christian religion (sacro-sancta Dei, et vera Christiana religio ), or 
. the allegiance due to us may in anywise suffer prejudice,” etc. 
* Hist., i. 162 
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The words sacro-sancta, etc.,refer to the Christian religion in general, 
without reference to any particular form of belief, consequently 
the establishment of a state church was not provided for by the 
charter, being left to the discretion of the proprietary. * 

Armed with powers the most ample that ever emanated from 
the English crown, and notwithstanding the untiring efforts of 
his enemies to defeat the establishment of the proposed colony, 
Baron Baltimore, after expending £40,000 from his private estate, 
despatched to his province two vessels, the dAv& and The Dove: 
names emblematical of the purposes for which the colony 
was to be established—Religious Security and Peace. Speaking 
of the character of the first colonists, the late Mr. Justice Story 
says that they ‘consisted of about two hundred gentlemen of 
considerable fortune and rank, and their adherents, being chiefly 
Roman Catholics.” + 

These men, chiefly. English Roman Catholics, descendants of 
the mail-clad barons who wrested Magna Charta from King 
John at Runnymede, left their ancestral estates in Old England 
that upon the virgin shores of the New World they might freely 
enjoy the priceless privilege of worshipping God according to the- 
dictates of conscience. t¢ 

On November 23, 1633, the expedition set sail; and, after a dan- 
gerous voyage, in which it was driven far from its course, upon 
the Feast of the Annunciation, March 25, 1634, the pilgrims landed 
on an island in Chesapeake Bay, to which the name of St Clement 
was given, and offered up the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in 
thanksgiving to God for their escape from the perils of the sea. 
The governor, Leonard Calvert, and associates planted a huge 
cross as a trophy to Christ the Saviour, while reciting with great 
devotion the Litany of the Holy Cross. § 

Maryland might justly be termed Paradise Regained, since 
the government of the province was administered in the spirit of 
that Prince of Peace whose religion was its corner-stone. While 
the cavaliers of Virginia were disfranchising and expelling the 
Puritans, and the Puritans of Massachusetts banishing and per- 
secuting the Episcopalians, the Roman Catholic proprietary of 
Maryland, animated with a nobler spirit, afforded them both a 
“sanctuary” where they might freely exercise the practice of 

their religion. Invested with almost regal powers in his province, 
Cecilius Calvert, the lord proprietary, granted unlimited toler- 


* For the original Latin of the charter vide The Laws of .Varyland, Annapolis, 1799, vol. 
i., or a translation in Schart's Hist¢., i. 38. 

+ Commen. Const. of U. S., vol. i. ch. iv. p. 70. t Vide Scharf's Hist., i. 66. 

§ Vide Father White's Narrative of a Voyage to Maryland, in Scharf, i. 69. 
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ation to all persons professing a belief in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by prescribing an oath of office to be taken by the lieutenant- 
general of the province, that he would “ not, directly or indirectly, 
trouble, molest, or discountenance any person whatsoever pro- 
fessing to believe in Jesus Christ, for or in respect of his or her 
religion or the free exercise thereof, and that he would not make 
any difference in the conferring of. offices, rewards or favors, for 
or in respect of their said religion; and further, that if any 
officer should molest or disturb any person within this province 
on account of his religion, he would protect the person molested 
and punish the wrongdoer.” * 

This oath prescribed in 1648 was merely an extension of the 
act of 1638, couched in the words of Magna Charta, and was 
incorporated in the famous Act of Toleration passed by the 
general assembly of the province in 1649, and confirmed by the 
proprietary in 1650.t Chief-Justice Kent,-in his Commentary on 
American Law, says: ‘This legislative act of Maryland in favor 
of religious toleration was prior in time to any in America, 
if not in any country.”{ The charter of Rhode Island declaring 
‘freedom of conscience and worship was not granted until 1663. 

Various attempts have been made by certain writers, influ- 
enced by bigotry and prejudice’ rather than love of historic truth, 
to deprive Lord Baltimore of the honor, justly his due, of being 
the Day-Star of Religious Freedom; one of which is the assertion 
that religious toleration became effectual only by the consent of 
the General Assembly, a majority of which were Protestants. 

This assertion is conclusively refuted by the historian Mr. 
George Lynch-Lachlan Davis, who, after a most critical examination 
of the question of the religious belief of the members of the 


assembly of 1649, says: 


“If we take the religious elements of the population repre- 
sented in the assembly . . . the Protestants would hold two- 
sixths, or one-third of the whole political power substantially repre- 
sented during this year in the lower house of assembly—an estimate 
which also accords with the ratio of the Protestant to the Roman 
Catholic delegates. . . . But it is not improbable that the 
Protestants constituted only a fourth of the population.” $ 


* Vide Bacon's Laws of Maryland, 1649, vol.i.; McMahon's Aist., 226; Bosman’'s 
Hisst., ii. 335 ; McSherry's Hist., p. 65 

t ‘‘ Proceedings and Acts of Assembly '"—Maryland Historical Soc. Publ., 1883, pp. 
244-7; Schart's His?., i. 174-7. ‘ 

t Vol. ii. pt. iv. sec. xxiv. p. 36. 

§ Vide The Day-Star of American Freedom ; or, Birth of Toleration in Maryland (New York, 
1855, chaps. x.--xiv. pp. 128-161). Vide also Addison's Religious Toleration in America. 
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Again: “I may also add that the supposition of two Roman 
Catholics out of three colonists comes nearer to the ratio of the 
former to the whole population.* That the great majority of 
the early colonists were Roman Catholics is well established 
by the authorities; wide letter of Gov. Sharp of Maryland 
to the proprietary, dated December 15, 1758, in which he 
says ‘that the people who first settled in the province were, for 
the most part, Roman Catholics, and that, though every other 
sect was tolerated, a majority of the inhabitants continued Papists 
until the Revolution’” + This testimony of the Protestant gov- 
ernor of the province is conclusive.{ ‘It is beyond question 
that, whatever may have been the proportion of non-Catholics 
among the earliest settlers, the legislative and administrative 
powers were in the hands of the Catholics.” § Wynne in his 
History of America, London, 1776, says: “ His lordship was a 
Catholic, and had formed his design of making this settlement 
in order to enjoy a liberty of conscience which, though the 
government of England was by no means disposed to deny, yet 
the rigor of the laws threatened in a great measure to deprive 
him; the severity of which it was not in the power of the 
court to relax.” ‘This settlement cost Lord Baltimore a large 
sum.” 

“It was made under his auspices, by his brother and about two 
hundred persons, Roman Catholics, and most of them of good fami- 
lies.” ‘‘ No people could live in greater ease and security ; and 
his lordship, willing that as many as possible should enjoy the 
benefits of his mild and ‘equitable administration, gave his consent 
to an act of assembly, which he had before promoted in his pro- 
vince, for allowing a free and unlimited toleration to all who pro- 
fessed the Christian religion, of whatever denominations.” ‘ This 
liberty, which was never in the least violated, encouraged a great 
number, not only of the Church of England, of Presbyterians, 
Quakers, and all kinds of dissenters, to settle in Maryland, which 
before that time was almost wholly in the hands of Roman Catholics.” 
‘‘When, upon the Revolution, power changed hands in the province, 
the new men made but an indifferent requital for the liberties and 
indulgences they had enjoyed under the old administration. 
They not only deprived the harmless Catholics of all share in the 
government, but they even adopted the whole body of the penal laws 
against them.” “ About 1751 the Catholics were required to pay 
on their lands double the amount of taxes exacted of Protestants.” 
“ Their petition to the governor to be relieved from this illegal 
and unjust imposition contained the following words, ‘Many Ro- 
man Catholic gentlemen, of good and ancient families in the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland, and many other of lesser note, to avoid 


* Day-Sitar, 246. 

t MS. Letter-book in Maryland State Libr., Scharf, i. p. 155. 

t Vide also article ‘‘ Maryland," Modern Universal History ; London, 1780. 
§ Scharf, vol. i. p. 162. ? 
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the penal laws in force in their native countries and other vexa- 
tions to which they were liable at home, quitted their countries, 
their friends and relations, and everything dear to them, to 
enjoy these privileges—that freedom, liberty, and equality in every- 
thing—here, especially a full liberty of conscience, and to that end 
only transported themselves into this province.’ Again: ‘For the 
province being granted to a Roman Catholic, the act concerning 
religion having passed, . . . the Roman Catholics looked upon 
Maryland as an asylum and place of rest for themselves and their 
posterity. ’’’* 


In 1758 the upper house refused to exact a double tax from 
_the Catholics, alleging that “the first settlement of this province 
was made by the Roman Catholics, who had been driven from 
their native country by the severity of the laws, and an act for 
an unlimited toleration of all Christians passed in 1649.” Again : 


“After the charter was thus granted to Lord Baltimore, who was 
then a Roman Catholic, emitting his proclamation. . . promis- 
ing therein, among other things, liberty of conscience and an 
equal exercise of religion to every denomination of Christians 
who would transport themselves and reside in his province, and 
that he would procure a law to be passed for that purpose after- 


wards.” “Lhe first or second assembly after the colonists arrived 
here, some time in the year 1638, a perpetual law was passed, 
in pursuance of his lordship’s promise, and, indeed, such a law 
was easily obtained from those who were the first settlers.” 


It must be remembered that this declaration of the upper 
house is conclusive, since at this time it was composed exclusively 
of Protestants; for Roman Catholics were not only declared incap- 
able of hoiding office, but were even deprived of the right of suf- 
frage ! 

That Lord Baltimore in founding his province was influenced 
by religious, not mercantile, motives is undoubted. ft 

To refute the objection that liberty of conscience and tolera- 
tion were granted by the charter, it may be asked by what au- 
thority the Protestants (after the assumption of the English throne 
by William III.), although sworn to administer the government of 
the province according to its charter and laws, enacted and ex- 
ecuted laws which ‘disfranchised and persecuted not only Cath- 
olics, but Protestants who dissented from the Established Church 
in England? Scharf says: 


“If the charter did not prohibit nor prevent the Puritans in 


* Vide Scharf, i. 153. 
t Vide Robert Beverly, Hist. of Virginia, London, 1722; Scharf, vol. i. ch. vii. p. 152. 
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their ascendency from passing persecuting laws, and did not in- 
terfere with the Established Episcopal Church, throughout its long 
supremacy, in enacting and enforcing persecuting laws, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how it could have prevented those Catholics 
from such legislation as would have kept out of the province 
men who, when they had found there an asylum from the per- 
secutions of their fellow-Protestants, and had become sufficiently 
numerous, turned upon the Catholic settlers, disfranchised and 
persecuted them.” * 


Dr. Ramsay, in the Azstory of the Revolutionary War, says: 
“Never did a people enjoy more happiness than the inhabitants 
of Maryland under Cecilius, the founder of the province.” 

The late Dr. Hawks, the distinguished historiographer of the 
Episcopal Church, writes : 


“He [Calvert] had carried out in good faith the principles 
which he had professed on the subject of religion.’’ ‘“ The course 
of the government has been truly described as one which toler- 
ated all Christian churches and established none.” ‘To one con- 
versant with the history of the times, and therefore but too fa- 
miliar with many a bloody enactment elsewhere made, by which 
persecution was elevated into piety, it is refreshing to find in a 
little colony, scarce known by name even to the natives of the 
old world, the blessed influence of a holier principle, proving its 
goodness by its effects, and presenting a picture from which the 
legislators of ancient empires might have caught a lesson of wis- 
dom, and learned, if not to condemn the wickedness of persecu- 
tion, at least to avoid its folly.” “But there is no prouder 
tribute to the memory of Cecil Calvert than is to be found in 
the oath of office which, from 1636 onward, he prescribed for his 
government.” t 


The venerable historian of the United States, George Bancroft, 
thus speaks of Maryland: 


“ Religious liberty obtained a home, its only home in the wide 
world, at the humble village which bore the name of St. Mary’s.”’t 
Again: ‘Such were the beautiful auspices under which Maryland 
started into being. Its prosperity and peace seemed assured; the 
interests of its people and proprietary were united. . . . Its 
history is the history of benevolence, gratitude, toleration.” 
“Everything breathed peace but Claiborne.” ‘‘ Danger could only 
grow out of external causes, and were eventually the same 
consequences of the revolution in England.”§ 


* Scharf, i. pp. 158-9. 
t Rise and Progress of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 210; McMahon, Hist , 226. 
Vol. i. p. 247. § Vide, also, Bancroft, i: 168-9 and 276. 
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To refute the claim that religious toleration existed in Hol- 
land prior to the founding of Maryland, it is only necessary to 
recall the fierce persecutions which were inflicted by the Calvin- 
ists upon their brethren, whom they contemptuously styled “ Ar- 
minians.” The illustrious Grotius gives a brief account of these 
persecutions, in which he says: 


“The pastors opposed to Calvinism were deprived of their 
congregations and banished from their country, and upon return- 
ing condemned to perpetual imprisonment.” ‘Congregations were 
scattered by force, frequently not without bloodshed.” * 


For fifty years the Catholics exercised toleration, which, during 
the Puritan usurpation of six years, was denied not only to them 
but also to the Episcopalians, and restored by the lords proprie- 
tary with the Restoration, until the throne of England was occu- 
pied by William III. and the establishment of the Church of 
England as the religion of the state, when those who had 
first proclaimed the doctrine of toleration, and generously afforded 
an asylum alike to Episcopalians and Puritans, were subjected 
to the rigors of the penal laws, until the war of the American 
Revolution brought them deliverance. 

To the Roman Catholic proprietary and his co-religionists 
alone, not to the king or the charter, is to be ascribed the honor 
of proclaiming liberty of conscience and toleration. 


WILLIAM GRAY BROOKS. 


* Memorials of the Life and Death of Hugo Grotius, Clement Barksdale, London, 1654. 
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LONG after midnight of the last day of June, 1863, the Second 
Corps, as the centre of the several columns of the Army of the 
Potomac, was pushing rapidly across the State of Maryland. It 
was a race of the Union army with Lee, who was moving in a 
parallel direction, but on the other or western side of the South 
Mountain range—Lee’s force, however, being several lengths in 
advance. A soft drizzle of rain came steadily down on the troops, 
who, with the exception of an occasional few hours of broken and 
uncertain rest, had been going at much the same pace for several 
days and nights. 

Lee had begun his second great march of invasion by sending 
off from Fredericksburg an advance corps, which hurried down 
through the Shenandoah Valley, driving before it the scattered 
little Union force under Milroy, and aggressively keeping on un- 
til it had penetrated into Pennsy!vania. The latter half of June 
had, in fact, been spent by the Army of the Potomac in exhausting : 
manoeuvres and forced marches, consequent on Lee’s swinging loose 
from the intrenched position which for six months or more he 
had held on the Rappahannock. Once again the Washington 
authorities had made a change in commanders for the army, 
Meade having been substituted for Hooker. But the army had 
long been used to these caprices of the War Department, and 
paid little heed to this change any more than to those which had 
preceded. Alike under McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, and Meade, 
as afterwards under Grant, the great mass of the men were chiefly 
concerned for the preservation of the Union, and they did their 
best under each. , 

The figures of the men afoot marching in fours, of the groups 
of horsemen at the head of the various brigades and regiments, 
and of the guns and caissons of the batteries, with the drivers 
mounted on the near horses of the long teams, were barely visible 
in the darkness of the night, and not a human voice sounded in 
all that toiling, steaming mass as it moved steadily on along the 
moist and slippery clay road. The chafing of the infantrymen’s 
belts, the clatter of the ammunition in their cartridge-boxes and 
cap-pouches, the swish of the rubber blankets which they wore 
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across their shoulders, the tread and splash of their feet in the 
slime of the road, the regular rattle of the artillery harness and the 
rumble of the guns, all contributed to a general rhythm which 
marked the silence of the column. The effort of the march 
and the drowsiness of the men left little breath or little desire 
for idle talk. This it went on for hours. 

At length the gloom grew perceptibly less as dawn approached, 
and through the straight downpour of the rain the men, looking 
out of their sleepy eyes, could now see the rough rail fences, or 
the rubble-stone walls that shut in the road, and soon could make 
out the farm-houses and barns farther away on either hand. As 
day began at last to break in the east, off to the left loomed up 
the dark line of the South Mountains, beyond which columns in 
gray were toiling on like themselves. Just as the chill of the 
morning air was adding to the discomfort of the clinging, wet 
clothes, a portion of the column was roused to angry complaints 
at being forced to give way and take the side of the road—where 
the march was on the uneven and slippery slope toward the 
ditch—in order to permit some wagons that were astray from their 
train to pass. 

The sulky humor of these weary men then broke the silence 
they had so long preserved and vented itself in curses, jibes, and 
various forms of sarcastic and bitter abuse on the wagons, on the 
gawky civilian drivers sitting on the near wheel-horse, jerking the 
single check-line, and on the long, swaying teams of mules. All 
at once, amid the scoffs and jeers, a head issued in the yet un- 
certain light from the narrow opening at the rear of the canvas 
covering of one of these wagons. ‘“ What regiment is this?” the 
man inquired. 

The question was met, but not answered, by jocose or insult- 
ing responses; but.the orderly sergeant marching at the head of 
the company then passing rushed from the ranks towards the 
rear of the wagon where the man was and demanded, “ Is that 
you, Strategist?” 

The man had withdrawn his head after the offensive clamor 
which his inquiry had called forth, but at the sergeant’s authori- 
tative voice he appeared again, and, putting out one foot and 
then another, he stepped down to the feed-box fastened to the 
tail-board of the wagon and then sprang lithely to the ground. 
“Yes, I'm the Strategist,” he said, “and I’m very glad of the 
luck that has brought me at last to my own regiment.” 

The sergeant, however, paid little heed to this somewhat voluble 
speech, and in a gruff tone inquired of the man where were his 
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musket and accoutrements. He had none. He was then com- 
manded to fall in at the rear of the company. He obeyed, and 
there was silence once more in the march. The rain came stead- 
ily down and ran in rills along the rails of the zigzag fences, 
and dripped from every leaf and twig of the ragged-looking 
bushes on the side of the road, and coursed around the men’s 
hats or caps and over the shining folds of the rubber blankets 
on their- shoulders, and fell off from the blankets, beneath which 
the reversed muskets were sheltered, as from the eaves of a 
house. The rain lasted far into the next day, .until long after the 
troops had halted for some hours’ rest and to go through the bi- 
monthly ceremony of muster. 

Many thrilling narratives, and as true as they are thrilling, 
have been written of the battles and combats of the Civil War. 
But how little does the world at large realize that it was, after 
all, the forced marches which brought out—almost as much as did 
the fighting—the determination which gives patriotism effect in 
war. Perfect physical soundness is, of course, a requisite for a 
forced march. The man whose body lacks any important ele- 
ment of strength is sure to fall out almost at the. beginning. But a 
certain moral character comes into play as well. On all forced 
marches, even in the most rigidly disciplined armies, a large pro- 
portion of the stragglers are physically sound. Mere physical 
strength alone, even under the coercion of military rule, would 
scarcely suffice to keep a man up in his ranks to the very end 
of a long and trying march—of such a march, for instance, as 
that of the Army of the Potomac over the devious and arduous 
routes which it pursued from the time it left its camp opposite 
Fredericksburg until, on the three first days of July, it at last 
found itself face to face in deadly contest with its opponent on 
the heights around Gettysburg. Heat and chill, rain and sun, 
dust and mud; sides and waist and back aching, chafed, or 
strained from the pressure and constant rubbing of knapsacks © 
and belts; stiffened joints, cramped muscles, tired limbs, bruised 
feet, want of sleep, hunger, thirst—all this and mcre was the lot 
of the rank and file of the army on a forced march, and, to a 
great extent, of the line officers as well. Of recent years there 
has grown up a fashion of fancied contrast between the share of 
hardships experienced respectively by the Union and Secession 
armies, much to the advantage of the latter in point of heroic 
endurance. Yet, from the glorious victory of Gettysburg itself, 
there were hundreds of commissioned officers and thousands of 
enlisted men of the Union army who marched barefoot and 
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scandalously ragged back through the rains and mud of Mary- 
land and over the rough hillsides and the stony mountain roads 
of the Blue Ridge down again to the Rappahannock. Many a 
time during the progress of the war officers, no less than en- 
listed men, felt a sense of shame at their almost comically fore- 
lorn appearance in soiled and tattered garments when they com- 
pared themselves with the often spruce, neatly and completely 
attired Confederates whom they had taken prisoners. As _ for 
food, it has been said that the average Confederate soldier would 
have been content with an ear of corn a day, while the Union 
soldier had usually so much to eat that he was in the habit of 
casting surplus food away. This may occasionally have been 
true of new organizations on their first march. But the Union 
soldier in the field would often have been glad of an ear of corn— 
would often have eaten oats with the horses or mules, could he 
have done so. Those who actually fought and marched in’ the 
many campaigns of the Army of the Potomac know that—with 
the exception of the lank and slab-sided mountaineers, whom no 
plentifulness of rations could have fattened—the average of the 
thousands of Confederate prisoners taken from time to time were 
as well-fed in appearance as themseives. The fact is, that war 
and cruel privation always go together—or, at all events, always 
have gone together in North America. In the toy-house-like na- 
tions of Europe, where war may be wrought out like a pretty 


game of chess, where a good march of one or two days will 


carry an army, over splendid, wide roads, almost from one fron- 
tier across to the opposite, matters are naturally different. 

The hot sun was pouring its rays over the rolling ground of 
woods and farm-lands around Taneytown, where, on the second 
day after leaving Virginia, the three divisions of the Second Corps 
had gone into bivouac while awaiting further developments of 
Lee’s movements. The different brigades had on halting each, 
before breaking ranks, formed its four or five regiments into as 
many parallel lines, the batteries going into bivouac on suitable 
ground near their several brigades. At each brigade the com- 
manding officer—having chosen the most comfortable available 
spot he could find—had dismounted with his staff, and there 
and then the guidon of the brigade had been set up to 
mark the place of headquarters, a white bunting flag bearing the 
Second Corps device, a trefoil or shamrock—red, white, or blue, 
accordingly as the brigade belonged to the first, second, or third 
division of the corps. The several thousand vehicles belonging 
to the corps—supply wagons, ammunition wagons, and ambulances 
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—had been parked in compact order, in long regular rows, the 
unhitched horses and mules tethered at the wagon-tongues and 
freed of their harness, so as to allow them to relax their over- 
strained muscles, and feed and stretch and kick at ease. The 
battery horses and officers’ horses were rolling in the grass, to 
their evident refreshment, while the soldiers of the corps them- 
selves were getting what rest they could near their stacks of 


arms. 

“T know I must have seemed to you boys to be what you 
familiarly call a ‘dead-beat,’ or what the dignified army regula- 
tions, borrowing the term from the medical profession in its hos- 
pital practice, describe as a ‘malingerer.’ But I am not.” This 
was said by the man to whom the orderly sergeant had applied 
the nickname of “ Strategist,” as he ordered him out of the wagon 
two nights before. He was standing in an attitude of almost ex- 
aggerated grace in the middle of a little knot of his company, 
some of whom, sitting or lying down, were eyeing him with. sar- 
castic expressions of distrust, and he turned, while speaking, slowly 
from left to right so as to face, one after the other, each of his 
hearers. He was of little more than medium height, of perhaps 
twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, and rather sinewy than 
robust of build. His hair was reddish and his complexion sandy, 
with full gray eyes, set wide apart, and a jaw which, in spite of 
the unshaven growth of several days, was seen to be remarkably 
square. His entire countenance seemed to betoken a singular 
mixture of keenness and boldness. 

The orderly sergeant himself had just come up during the 
Strategist’s short harangue, and having sat down and filled and 
lighted his briar-wood pipe, clasped his hands contentedly in 
front of his knees, as if conscious that—having finished up the 
morning report and his other routine company work—he was en- 
titled to a few moments of relaxation from care. 

“Let us hear what you have got to say for yourself, Strategist,” 
said the sergeant. ‘‘Here we have been two years in the field, 
and in the Lord alone knows how many campaigns and actions, and 
you have not yet seen a ‘Johnny’ except among the prisoners, or 
smelt powder except at volley-practice in camp, and as we have 
never seen any loss of appetite for your rations except just as 
a campaign was going to open, of course the boys would natu- 
rally think you are a ‘dead-beat,’ if there is such a thing.” 

‘‘Yes,” added a short, fat fellow, with a corporal’s double 
chevrons on his sleeves, ‘and you have always been away just 
when we would have liked to hear your opinions. The boys 
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called you the ‘Strategist’ because you seemed to know all about 
the science of war. But when we are in camp the newspapers 
tell us all about how the war ought to be fought. What we 
want is a strategist who will march with us and fight with us, 
and tell us right on the spot all about it.” 

“ That’s so, corporal,” said a private; ‘‘we find out from the 
newspapers, every day when we are in camp, what we are doing, 
and get scientific advice what we ought to do; but here is the 
Strategist, a man who carries a pocket-map of the country and 
seems to know the roads better than the men who lead the 
march themselves do, and yet he always gets sick and goes 
away from us just when his services would be most needed.” 

The Strateyist listened in silence to these sarcastic speeches, 
beaming with kindly interest upon each of the speakers in 


turn. 

“Has any one else any remarks to offer?” he asked, with a 
good-natured and tolerant smile. As no one responded, he said: 
‘““Boys, you shall not have reason to complain of me this time, at 
least. As it happened, I have not been with you in any of the 
great battles in which you have participated ’”—(‘ ‘ Participated’ is a 
good word,” the eighth corporal said to a man beside him, lying 


on his back on the grass with his hands clasped beneath his head, 
watching the fleecy clouds that were moving slowly across the 
blue sky above him)—*‘ and I have apparently done little military 
service of any kind since I enlisted with you at Camp Dennison 
in Ohio. But no one would blame me who knew all the facts. 
I cannot tell you all now. Some day, perhaps, you will understand 
me better and think differently about me. You remember, I took 
sick—‘ played sick,’ some of you may prefer to express it—at 
Grafton just after our arrival in Virginia, and the surgeon of the 
post, who belonged to the regular army, ordered me off to the 
hospital in Washington. I am well aware’”—here the Strategist 
lowered his voice, for he perceived that the captain of the company, 
some distance off to the rear of the stacks of arms, just awake 
from a nap, had risen to his feet, and, while slowly stretching 
himself, was eyeing the gesturing Strategist and the little gather- 
ing of listeners—‘“ I am aware that that surgeon in refusing to 
argue the matter of my sickness with our captain was supposed 
by many of you to be merely combining the professional self- 
sufficiency of the physician with the customary insolent disregard 
of regulars for volunteers. Anyhow, I was more than a year in that 
Washington Lospital, or on its muster-roll, at least, as our worthy 
orderly sergeant knows—(“I know,” that sergeant remarked, with 
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a half-humorous, half-indignant shake of his head)— “and then I 
suddenly joined you in blooming health as you were marching to 
Fredericksburg, in time to be captured on the picket line by the 
Rebel cavalry the day we reached the Rappahannock above 
Falmouth. But I came back to you, you remember, a few days 
after the bloody battle, in which you behaved so gloriously and 
suffered so severely ; and then I did service with you for nearly 
two months while you were in winter-quarters ” 

“Oh, yes!” said a sullen-browed, full-bearded veteran who 
had so far been listening with many frowns of impatience and 
disgust. ‘‘ That’s the only kind of service you ever have done. 
You stayed around as long as there was plenty to eat and drink, 
but as soon as a good march ora real fight was ahead you were 
off’; and the man gave the quid of tobacco in his mouth a ma- 
licious turn over and spat the juice far from him with a bitter scowl. 

‘‘Let us hear what he has to say,” said the orderly sergeant, 
impatient of the interruption, though it was plain that he was of 
the same mind as the one who had last spoken. 

‘*A few days before the battle of Chancellorsville—.” ‘ That's 
it,” said another of the listeners. “It was always a few days 
before a battle that he got ready to go off on a vacation.” 

“Go on, Strategist, and let us hear all,” said the sergeant. 

“Well, a few days before that battle we were at work in 
front of army headquarters building a corduroy road when I fell 
in a fit, and the headquarters surgeon—who happened to be the 
one who sent me off to Washington from Grafton—came out. 
He did not seem to recognize me at first, though I knew before 
I fell down that he was in that house. But I told him as I opened 
my eyes—perhaps some of you who were in that fatigue party 
remember it—that I was suffering from the same trouble as at 
Grafton and probably needed the same treatment, and then he 
had some of his own men come out and carry me into his quarters, 
That was the last you saw of me until the night before last. You 
see, no matter what you may have thought, all my absences have 
been according to regulations, and the orderly sergeant knows 
that I came back with a correct discharge from Providence Hos- 
pital in Washington—where the kindest Sisters in the world are 
to be found, by the way—and here I am, on the eve of a great 
battle—one of the greatest you have ever been in—and so far I 
have no symptom of an approaching ailment.” 

“But how are we to know that you may not be taken with 
a sudden fit to-day or to-morrow ; in time to escape this great 
battle?” the orderly sergeant asked. 
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“As to that, all that I can say,” the Strategist replied, “is that 
I myself have always felt some of the symptoms a considerable 
period in advance of my having to go away from the regiment, 
and, as I have just remarked, I have no symptom so far; and 
yet, the probabilities are that we shall have the great battle, or 
the beginning of it, within forty-eight hours. That being so, | 
am unable to realize how I can be prevented from having the 
pleasure of fighting in the ranks of my own company—for this 
once, at least.” 

There was an indescribable coolness about the man’s impudence, 
if impudence it was, that disarmed in some degree the _ resent- 
ment felt for him as a shirker by the good soldiers who were 
listening to his narrative. For his record, so far as known to 
these men, was undoubtedly the familiar record of the host of 
shirkers, some of whom, probably, were to be found in every 
company, troop, or battery that did actual service in the field 
during the Civil War. 

Nevertheless, the Strategist’s whole manner seemed to change 
as he ceased speaking. His countenance, losing the half-quizzical 
smile that had played upon it while he, piquing without satisfy- 
ing his hearers’ curiosity, took on an expression of earnestness 
that almost convinced the men about him that he was anxious 
to go into the next battle and show his comrades that they had 
formed an erroneous estimate of him. 

The orderly sergeant, at any rate, after an interview with the 
captain, had brought a musket and bayonet and a full set of 
accoutrements, and he laid them on the grass before the Strat- 
egist, who smilingly examined them to see if they were complete 
and in good order. 

“All right, sergeant,” he said, and he was profuse in his 
thanks—suspiciously profuse, some of the dryer sceptics thought 
—as he received from the sergeant the ammunition—sixty car- 
tridges and the requisite number of percussion caps—and stowed 
it with extraordinary care in the cartridge-box and cap-pouch. 

It was mid-day. The birds in the shade of the woods around 
the Taney homestead, startled at first by the coming into the 
neighborhood of such great numbers of men, seemed now to have 
become reconciled, for they were singing and chirruping as mer- 
rily as if never disturbed. The greater proportion of the soldiers 
were making the most of the opportunity for rest, and were 
stretched asleep or in the grass under the awnings contrived by 
extending their little shelter-tents across the muzzles of standing 
muskets. Even the usually noisy mules of the supply train were still. 
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All the forenoon the corps, while marching up to Taneytown 
from the bivouac of the day before, had been hearing the dis- 
tinct, but not close by, sound of artillery, indicating that the ad- 
vance of the: Army of the Potomac had come up somewhere 
with the enemy. There was a feeling of relief at this, which 
grew all the more confident when, after an interval of silence, 
there came a_ sullen, sustained roar that stopped the concert of 
the birds in the woods and brought many of the sleeping men 
suddenly to their feet. Now, at last, it was certain that Lee in 
force was not far off—in.other words, that the Confederates had 
not yet reached Harrisburg. 

In the midst of this rolling thunder of the distant cannonade 
the bugles all over the bivouac began to blare the “ Attention!” 
Instantly throughout all that mile or more of fields and groves 
there was bustle and life. The artillery horses, just watered and 
fed, were being hitched up, the shelter-tent awnings were quickly 
disappearing from view; and, within five minutes from the sound- 
ing of the bugle-call, the men, horses, and mules of the Second 
Corps were ready for the next order that might come. 

That order came immediately. The corps moved, in its brig- 
ade and divisions successively, out into the turnpike leading to 
Chambersburg, and the swinging route-step of the veteran troops 
was soon carrying them across and beyond that boundary line 
between Maryland and Pennsylvania to which the names of the 
surveyors, Mason and Dixon, has been indelibly fixed by the po- 
litical controversies of half a century. The sound of the can- 
nonading had grown in volume, in loudness, and in steadiness as 
the afternoon hours went on, showing that the contest was not 
far off, and that if it had begun as a mere affair between the 
advance guards of the hostile armies it had now taken on some- 
thing, at least, of the character of a stubborn battle. From time 
to time, whenever an unusually heavy outburst of artillery made 
the marching men prick up their ears, the orderly sergeant of 
the Strategist’s company would look back through the ranks to 
assure himself that that man was still in his place. But the 
Strategist was there, stepping along with as lithe a movement 
and as ready a gait as any. Once, shortly after the march’ had 
begun, a particularly loud peal reverberated through the hills 
and made all heads turn instinctively towards the direction of 
the sound. 

“ How soul-inspiring!’’ the Strategist muttered, and as another 
roll of war’s thunder made the hearts even of the coolest leap 
with excitement, “It is emotions such as this which. we feel now,’’ 
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he exclaimed, ‘‘ which teach even the least ambitious, the least 
poetical-minded among us that we have a divine spark in our 
natures—something which raises us to an enjoyment of the sub- 
lime.” 

The others scrutinized the Strategist with suspicious glances, 
as if this eloquence, usual with him on ordinary occasions, must 
have been forced and unnatural just now. But there was no 
blanching of his complexion, no pinching of his features, nor was 
there any of that anxiety of expression in his countenance such 
as they were accustomed to observe in those who were marching 
to battle against their will, and who, either being wholly occupied 
by their fears of the approaching danger, were as dumb as if de- 
prived of the gift of speech, or else sought to disguise their feel- 
ings from their comrades under a feigned easy flow of conver- 
sation. 

“What do you think of the situation now, Strategist?” the 
fat eighth corporal called out to him from his place in the last 
file of the company. 

“Tt strikes me,’ was the reply, ‘‘that the Providence of God, 
which watches over the fate of nations as well as of individuals, 
has once more set at naught, for reasons we cannot now fathom, 
the calculations of men’s science, and is bringing the two armies 
together at a point where neither has expected to fight. All of 
our movements seem to indicate that General Meade’s first in- 
tention was to take up and hold a position on the high ground 
along Piping Creek—which we have left behind us now—counting 
on being able from there to cover Baltimiore from any attempt 
on Lee’s part, or, on the other hand, to threaten Lee’s right 
flank should he move against Philadelphia. But the direction of 
that cannonading and our march now show that Meade has 
abandoned this plan.” 

In the middle of the afternoon, during a halt, Meade’s first 
general order was read to each command. It was an appeal to 
the patriotism and courage of the Army of the Potomac, tried in 
sO many adverse circumstances, to make a supreme effort for the 
complete overthrow of the enemy; promising them the reward of 
their consciences, the gratitude of their country, and the assist- 
ance of the God of battles if they did their best, and threatening 
the rigors of military law against all, whether commissioned 
officers or enlisted men, who should fail of their duty at the 
critical moment. 

“Now, that’s the kind of an order I like to hear,” said the 
Strategist to the other three men of his file—but, as usual, in 
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tones loud enough to be heard throughout the company—as the 
march was resumed after the reading of the general orders. “It 
contains a proper proportion of demand on the chivalrous senti- 
ment which all decent men have in some degree, and, at the 
same time it gives would-be shirkers plainly to understand what 
they may expect if they do not control their selfish fears.” 

The orderly sergeant smiled grimly at the captain, who was 
marching beside him, and determined all the more, because of 
the Strategist’s barefaced hypocrisy, to keep a sharp lookout for 
the man. 

Late in the day the first visible indications of serious fighting 
began; stragglers seeming to be sick, lame, or to have received 
some slight wound lay by the roadside in apparent helplessness, 
or were gathered in groups in the open fields, or in the clumps 
of open wood to the right and left of the road. Such of them 
as had been in the fight, or professed to have been, told fearful 
tales, when questioned, of the carnage through which they had 
passed and of the overwhelming numbers of the enemy. Each of 
these heroes had escaped merely by miracle and was the “last” 
of his regiment, which had been ‘cut to pieces.” To most of 
these men—only a few of whom had in reality a reasonable excuse 
for not being now in the line of battle—the Strategist was almost 
cruelly severe. 

“If you fought so hard and escaped so wonderfully why didn’t 
you, at least, bring off the colors of your regiment, so as to pre- 
serve them for a memorial of your slaughtered comrades?” he 
asked of one who, without arms or accoutrements, but with a 
haversack overflowing with the vegetable products of the region, 
was limping sadly along, supporting himself, or pretending to do 
so, on a forked stick cut from a young tree and fashioned like a 
crutch. ‘ You must be the ‘last’ of your regiment,” he said to 
another straggler, “for the rest of your regiment is probably some 
miles further on towards the front.” : 

Darkness brought an end to the roar of cannon and to the 
first day of the battle of Gettysburg. 


II. 


Very early the next morning the Second Corps, under Han- 
cock, moved up, after a hasty breakfast, and took position to the 
left of the troops engaged in the first day’s fight, deploying its 
line of battle along the high ground which stretches southwest- 
wardly from the hill on which is the Gettysburg cemetery. Still 
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further on to the left the Union line was continued by the Third 
Corps under Sickles; this part of the line being carried down the 
slope and out into the farm-lands which stretch out in front of the 
rugged eminences known as Little Round Top and Big Round 
Top. The brigade to which the Strategist’s regiment belonged 
held the extreme right of the Second Corps line of battle. It 
was drawn up on the crest of the ridge, behind a stone wall, its 
right touching the road from Taneytown, its left resting behind 
an open clump of oaks called Ziegler's Grove. From the Taney- 
town road, off to the right, over the swelling ground of the ceme- 
tery, and down to near the town of Gettysburg itself, stretched 
the divisions of the Eleventh Corps and those of the First, whence 
the Union line bent back again at a sharp angle to the bold and 
wooded crest of Culp’s Hill, forming the right of the Union army, 
and held by the Twelfth Corps. 

The men of the Strategist’s brigade were standing at ease at 
the stone wall, surveying the ground in front and their surround- 
ings, and discussing among themselves the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the situation and the general prospects of the struggle 
yet to come. 

“Look there!” said the Strategist to those within hearing, 
turning to the right and pointing across the Taneytown road to the 
tombstones, obelisks, and other monuments of the cemetery. ‘‘ How 
little did the quiet agriculturists from the well cultivated valleys 
hereabouts, or the unambitious burghers of the little town down 
there, whose ashes repose beneath those quaintly inscribed sepul- 
chral memorials, think that their final resting-place would some 
day be trodden by armed hosts, that their very epitaphs would 
be chipped and even obliterated by missiles of war—aye, indeed, 
that their sepulchral memorials themselves would be ruthlessly 
cast down by the wheels of brazen cannon and be trodden into 
the turf beneath the tread of artillery horses?” This last utter- 
ance of the Strategist was called forth by the movement of a 
battery which was lumbering into position in the cemetery, the 
heavy wheels of the brass guns knocking down moss-grown slabs 
and cutting furrows through the soft earth of the grave- 
mounds. 

The Strategist had, meanwhile, taken a folding map from the 
inside pocket of his blouse and, having spread it out on the top 
of the stone wall, pointed out the road, which coming from the 
direction of the town, and passing along at the foot of the ridge 
on which the Second Corps was drawn up, bore away in a 
straight line diagonally across the valley and disappeared towards 
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an opening in the blue mountains off to the southwest. “That,” 
said he, “is the turnpike road from Gettysburg to Emmittsburg, 
and you will notice that Sickles seems determined to push the 
lines of the Third Corps out to that road and even beyond.” 

Sickles, indeed, by early in the afternoon had to make head 
against a strong assault by the Confederate right wing, which 
advanced into the valley from the Seminary Ridge, a height which 
rises on the other side of the valley from the position of the 
Union force, and something less than a mile away. But Sickles’ 
fierce combat out there on the Emmittsburg Turnpike at the left 
was soon lost to view under the folds of smoke of artillery and 
musketry fire. The Confederate troops could plainly be seen just 
opposite to the Second Corps, however, forming on the Seminary 
Ridge, and their skirmishers, coming down into the valley, were 
beginning to try their skill on the cannoneers of the Union 
batteries and on any others who offered a sufficiently conspicuous 
mark. 

The Strategist’s regiment, famous for its experience on the skirm- 
ish line, was therefore ordered to descend to the Emmittsburg Turn- 
pike, whence it was to send a skirmish line out into the corn-fields 
beyond. In splendid style, with their colors waving in the breeze, 
the regiment, having climbed over the stone wall, moved in line 
down the’ grassy slope between the Taneytown road and Ziegler’s 
Grove. The Strategist was in the front rank, and his breast throbbed 
with enthusiasm as he found himself, under such grand circum- 
stances, facing glory or death in a line of battle. The enemy’s 
shells saluted the colors of the regiment, whose step was only re- 
strained from hastening into a double-quick and a charge by the 
constant caution of its commander’s voice, “Steady!” 

“ This is magnificent!” said the Strategist in a low voice, as he 
marched proudly down and took in with the glance of his wide- 
opened eyes the pretty cultivated valley, with its farm-houses and 
barns, the Seminary Ridge beyond, and, in the foreground, the fields 
stretching out from the Emmittsburg Turnpike, and now appearing 
to swarm with the gray or butternut-colored uniforms of the Con- 
federate skirmishers, showing head and shoulders among the sway- 
ing green corn-stalks. A bullet whistled past the Strategist’s ear 
and his face seemed to flush with delight at the sound. ‘“Let’s 
get at them!” he exclaimed ina tone that partook both of rage 
and joy. 

His comrades were mystified by his manner. Was he in earnest, 
or was he only disguising some plan to escape from this battle as 
he had done from so many before? However this might be, his 
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ardor, if genuine, had to be restrained for a while ; all but one com- 
pany—which was deployed in skirmishing order and advanced out 
into the corn, and that not the Strategist’s company—were ordered 
to lie down as they were in the deep ditch of the Emmittsburg 
Turnpike and keep out of the enemy’s view. 

The storm of battle which had seemed, late in the day, to die 
out altogether on the left, at dusk broke out with fury on the right, 
extending from Culp’s Hill as far as the eastern slope of the ceme- 
tery near thetown. The Strategist’s regiment lying on their backs 
out there in the ditch ofthe turnpike, with their feet towards their 
own main line and their heads towards the Confederates, were 
watching the flight of the shells, whose fuses left streaks of light 
behind them as they traversed the dark sky far overhead. As 
the fight began to thicken in the hollow between the cemetery 
and Culp’s Hill, Confederate shells flew across the cemetery and 
burst in and around the turnpike. ‘‘ We are surrounded!” a veteran 
exclaimed. 

“Pshaw!” cried the Strategist. ‘“ Don’t you’ see that our 
main line is shaped like an A without the cross-bar, the ceme- 
tery being at the salient angle ? Ofcourse, then, a part ofthe Con- 
federate projectiles hurled at our right fly over the mark and 
reach us out here.” ‘‘See!” he added; “that’s what I call inter- 
esting.” A Union battery on the crest of the cemttery was 
reversing its action, and as the cannoneers turned their guns to 
the rear, so as to fire down into the hollow separating the ceme- 
tery from Culp’s Hill, the manceuvre was distinctly outlined against 
the evening sky for those who were looking at it from the Em- 
mittsburg Turnpike. It was the moment when the Confederate 
Ewell, rushing out of the town, had broken through a part of the 
Union line with disastrous prospects for the Union cause had not 
Carroll of the Second Corps, with the true instinct of battle, dashed 
across the Taneytown road with a few regiments and re-establish- 
ed the broken line. 

These last particulars the Strategist could not, of course, have 
known just then, yet he sagaciously made plain to his more expe- 
rienced comrades what most of them had not thought of or sus- 
pected, that Lee, having been foiled in his attack on the Union 
left earlier in the day, was now, as shown by the apparent indif- 
ference of the Second Corps line up on the ridge, where the men 
and guns were resting tranquilly unengaged, foiled in his attack 
on the right also. The combat on the right came to an end by 
nine o'clock, and then silence brooded over the four miles of op- 
posed battle lines from right to left, and over the opposed skir- 
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mish lines, which in front of the centre were extended through 
the fields not more than a good stone’s-throw apart, lying on 
their faces, kneeling, or sitting down, according to the ground, 
almost motionless, but with eyes and ears keenly alert. 

Midnight had come and gone; and the Strategist’s company had 
taken its turn on the skirmish line. It was a moonless and almost 
starless night, but warm. The katydids, frogs, and tree-toads 
chirruped, and croaked, and droned. Over towards the farm- 
houses within the Confederate lines there was, once in a while, a 
clutter of hens, disturbed, perhaps, by some man anxious to pro- 
vide for the morrow. But there was no sound that told of 
war. 

“T’m afraid I'll fall asleep,” the Strategist was whispering to 
the orderly sergeant, who lay alongside of him. ‘“ Psh! what’s 
that?” The clatter of a dismounted horseman’s sabre was coming 
towards them and was but a few yards off. The sergeant put 
his hand in caution on the Strategist’s shoulder, rose to one knee, 
and clutched his bayoneted musket securely in his grasp. Nearer 
came the sound, accompanied with footsteps, slow, as if in 
doubt. 

Raw men would have sent a volley out there into the darkness, 
but these skirmishers, a dozen of whom, perhaps, had heard the 
sound and were peering keenly out, had had too many experiences 
of the skirmish line and outpost duty for that. ‘‘Where is Ram- 
seur’s North Carolina brigade?” the man of the sabre asked in the 
dark and in an accent that was unmistakably that of the South. 
But the question was scarcely finished before the Strategist, who 
had sprung upon the man like a cat and seized him by the 
throat, had dragged him in, and then, still retaining his threaten- 
ing hold, had forced him on before him back to the ditch. 

“What do you mean, sir?” the astonished man there inquired 
when he found himself released from the Strategist’s grasp, and 
surrounded in the darkness by a crowd of soldiers. ‘I am of 
Gen. A. P. Hill’s staff, sir, and will make you answer for this.” 

But the commander of the regiment, who had quickly come up 
to the spot and been informed of the matter, made the Confed- 
erate staff-officer—for such the captive was—understand that he 
had unwittingly put himself into the hands of the Union troops. 
In going with orders to the skirmishers of a Confederate brigade 
he had, without knowing it, passed out through an interval, and 
had thus come to grief. Quietly, however, as all this had taken 
place, it must have attracted the attention of the officer on duty 
at the Confederate battery just in front, and who; scanning the 
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surface of the fields before him, had descried the commotion at the 
Union skirmish line, and a minute or two afterwards had been 
able, perhaps, to make out against the background of the grassy 
hillside the group in conversation on the Emmittsburg Turnpike. 
For while the Confederate prisoner was telling his name, rank, 
and regiment, the stillness of the Centre was broken in upon by the 
flash and the report of a Confederate gun, and in another second or 
two its shell burst with aloud crash in the air just over. the pri- 
soner, the explosion lighting up for the instant all the ground in the 
vicinity and letting the commander, the prisoner, and the Strategist 
see one another’s faces, while the splinters of the shell flew whistling 
to the grass beyond without harm. 

“Who is this man who has captured me?” the Confederate 
quickly asked of the commander. 

“Oh! he is a private of my regiment, whom the boys have nick- 
named the Strategist,” the commander replied with indifference, for 
his mind was momentarily occupied with the possibility of an attack 
following this sudden shot. But all remained silent; the Second 
Corps artillery on the ridge deigned no reply, and the Confederate 
shot was not repeated. Then, the commander’s curiosity being 
moved by so unusual an inquiry under the circumstances, he 
rejoined, “Why?” The Confederate avowed a natural desire to 
know merely asa part of an interesting incident of his life 


ITT. 


The third day of the battle of Gettysburg had opened at 
sunrise with a sharp contest of the skirmish lines at the Centre— 
a contest which, with occasional lulls, had continued on till near 
mid-day with no advantage to either side, but with dreadful loss 
in killed and wounded to both. It was the day before the 
anniversary of American independence. Thousands of both 
armies—a large proportion of whom were but little past the years 
of boyhood, many of whom, indeed, were still boys in age—must 
have been reminded by the constant explosions, little and great, 
the rattle of sudden but short outbreaks of musketry, and the 
heavier reverberations of the artillery, if not by the spiteful whiz 
of flying bullets and the strident shriek of passing shot and shell, 
of. the celebrations which on the Fourth of July, in time of peace, 
had delighted them by noises somewhat similar in character, 
though not so appallingly loud, and not dreadful in their signi- 
ficance of destruction and death. 

The Strategist’s regiment was still at the Emmittsburg Turnpike, 
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where they were slightly protected in the ditch and by the 
gentle swell of the corn-field in front of it from any direct fire. 
The July sun shone unmercifully down yn both armies alike. 
Gradually the firing had relaxed at the Centre and a strange 
calm at last seemed to have settled upon the antagonists. As 
far as the eye could reach the wounded lay strewn across and 
up and down the fields, from the houses at the edge of the town 
of Gettysburg to the peach-orchard on the Emmittsburg Turn- 
pike far out on the left, where Sickles had fought with Hood the 
preceding day. Here and there stretcher-bearers were moving 
about through such depressions of the ground as offered a 
semblance of cover from random bullets and where—descending 
and ascending the slope from the Emmittsburg Turnpike to the 
rise—there was drawn up the Second Corps battle line. The 
Strategist’s regiment, otherwise unoccupied, were watching with 
interest these little parties as they returned successfully from their 
search for the hurt and hastened away towards the temporary 
hospitals established at the rear. 

A little cloud of chalky-white smoke rose straight up into the 
clear atmosphere from the muzzle of one of the Confederate 
cannon on the Seminary Ridge. The Strategist, who was standing 
on the edge of the corn-field in front of the ditch, turned towards 
his comrades down below him, and raising his hand, as if to 
say “Hark!” began to count the seconds—one, two, three, four ; 
and then came the sound. 

“ About fifteen hundred yards, boys, more or less,” he said, 
smiling in a satisfied way at his ability to estimate the distance 
to the Confederate gun. ‘Now we at the Centre are in for it,” 
he added, as he got down into the ditch to his place in the ranks. 
The rest of the men, who had mostly been taking their ease for 
the last half-hour, stretching their legs by walking up and down 
tne road, judged with the Strategist, and at that shot had 
instantly, without a word of command, run to the ditch and lain 
down in their place. 

Full a minute’s pause followed the firing of that Confederate 
signal gun, and then—but who, except perhaps a_ genius, 
endowed with the power of a Victor Hugo, would undertake to 
describe the awful sublimity of sound that belongs to artillery in 
a great battle ? By comparison the pealing of heaven’s thunder 
at its loudest is mild. 

For an hour Lee’s guns poured upon the Centre of the Union 
army, made up of the Second Corps and of parts of the First 
and Third, a rain of artillery projectiles, concentrated in a cross- 
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fire from his batteries along Seminary Ridge. The stretcher- 
bearers had vanished. Not a living object was seen along the 
ground in front of the main line of the Union Centre. If troops 
were there they had, like the Strategist’s regiment—which was 
far out beyond the general alignment—crouched during this storm 
of death so close to the earth as to have ceased to be, as it were. 

But close as the Strategist’s regiment lay on the ground they 
were enabled from their singular position to see what few, if any, 
other Union soldiers could see from the front—the Union artillery- 
men of the Centre, bareheaded, stripped to the waist many of 
them, their sturdy forms in grand relief as they loaded and fired 
their guns, launching forth defiant reply to the Confederate 
attempt to crush and annihilate. Will the justice of history ever 
be fully done to those brave men of the Union batteries of the 
Centre for their glorious work during that hour when the Union 
and Confederate infantry lay still and held their breath, not from 
palsied fear, but from wonder at the terrible sight and sound, 
and from expectancy and preparation for the critical hand-to- 
hand struggle which they felt was to come, and in which they 
themselves would require all their strength for the part they would 
have to bear ? 

“Tt seems to me,” cried the Strategist, putting one open hand 
by his mouth and shouting at the top of his voice to those along- 
side of him, while with his other hand he pointed up the slope 
of the ridge to his own brigade battery— “it seems to me as it 
the Lord of Hosts had conferred for this occasion a supernatural 
courage on those always brave and trusty men. It seems to me,” 
he went on, sweeping his hand towards his right so as to take 
in the whole length of that line of Union batteries, from which 
the western breeze was blowing the thick smoke rapidly 
off to the rear, “as if it would make bad men good and 
good men almost saints to behold such exalted enthusiasm, such 
sublime devotion as those boys at the guns are displaying now.” 

Nearly two hundred and fifty pieces of cannon on both sides 
were now engaged in this thunderous strife. ‘‘ Watch any one of 
those batteries for a minute,” the Strategist yelled, “and you can 
form an idea of how the Secessionist guns outnumber ours.”’ 
He pointed again to a Union battery. In a line over its six 
guns eight small, spherical, intensely white clouds of smoke hung 
for a fraction of a second and then, as a glare of fire showed in 
the midst of each, broke, scattered, and sailed off with the wind, 
the splinters of the bursting shells doing havoc among men, guns, 
and horses. 
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Indeed, in some of the Second Corps batteries the horses had 
been killed at the rate of one a minute since the cannonade had 
begun. Many guns had been disabled. Not enough men now 
survived the terrible cross-fire to work the few guns that re- 
mained. 

The men of the Strategist’s regiment, lying out there in their 
isolated and exposed position, watched with anxiety for the issue 
of this tremendous duel. Could the Union artillery hold out much 
longer? Suddenly, fromeright to left, it ceased to fire. Had the 
batteries run out of ammunition, or had the ammunition run so 
low that it was thought best to save it for the assault which was 
certain to come? The men of the Strategist’s regiment sat up 
in the ditch ; some rose to their feet. The air was cut and blasted 
in all directions by the flight and explosion of the Confederate 
missiles. 

From far off towards the Seminary Ridge there came a shrill 
sound like that of boysat play. The Strategist’s regiment gripped 
their muskets with a tight clutch. Nearer and nearer, and louder 
and louder, came the cry. The Strategist had jumped up to the 
edge of the corn-field and was gazing off to his left front. ‘“ Here 
they come!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Steady, boys!” was the com- 
mander’s caution, for the instinct of fight was prompting most: of 
the regiment to rush forward, and this instinct was all the more 
vehement because their skirmishers, in obedience to orders, were 
retiring to the ditch, without any show of alarm but nearly all 
breathless from excitement, stopping from time to time to look 
back at the sight and shouting, like the Strategist, ‘“ Here they 
come!” 

It was a great force that was coming, and a brave one—a 
dense mass, though its several brigades and regiments could easily 
be distinguished, both from the admirable order that was preserved 
and from their waving battle-flags, which through the thin veil 
of smoke then overhanging the field looked as if solid red, though 
each, iff fact, was a white flag witha red St. Andrew’s cross. In 
the forefront of these gallant men was one on horseback, spurring 
on as if he surely would ride to triumph. Half the field had been 
passed over by the approaching column, whose splendid march had 
so far been unchecked as it from time to time sank partly out of 
sight in the hollow of the ground and then rose again wholly 
into view. During all this time at the Centre there was no 
smoke from a Union gun. What could it mean ? 

The men of the Strategist’s regiment looked back with some 
misgiving at the silent line of battle on the ridge. But the can- 
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noneers were plainly in view—that is, those who had survived the 
sweeping cross-fire of the last hour and a half—and they were 
standing coolly at their guns, looking out into the valley at the 
approaching mass that was coming to the assault. At the muzzle 
of each gun was the sponge-staff held erect, and at the rear a 
man with the lanyard held taut, ready to pull at the command. 
The heads of the Union infantry were upreared from behind the 
stone walls that ran in irregular lines along the crest and face of 
the ridge, and at intervals along those walls stands of colors 
waved, the blue silk regimental ensigns and the glorious stars and 
stripes of the national emblem. 

The Confederates of Pickett’s division of Longstreet’s Corps— 
for they it was alone who had so far appeared as the assailing 
force—had now drawn so near that the men of the Strategist’s re- 
giment could hear the caution, continually repeated in their ranks, 
‘““Guide centre!’’ And now they sent up again their shrill war- 
whoop and, at a wave of the leading horseman’s sword, took the 
double-quick, and with swaying shoulders and a gleam of the 
bayonets of their front rank brought down to the charge, they 
passed at a point beyond the flank of the Strategist’s regiment, 
and with a rush swept forward across the Emmittsburg Turnpike. 
Scarcely, however, had they raised this new cry than a succession 
of broad cheers of defiance rose along the Union lines, a streak 
of smoke crowned the stone walls; simultaneously the lanyards 
were pulled at each Union cannon, the sponge-staffs turned, and 
from out the smoke and flame a driving rain of bullets and. can- 
ister was poured out into the ranks of the oncoming mass. 

For a moment the Strategist’s regiment stood amazed and 
undecided, and then, with one of those grand impulses such as 
only religion or war seems capable of inspiring in men’s breasts, 
advanced into the corn-field and, wheeling to the left, opened a 
galling fire on the flank of the Virginians. But Pickett’s serried 
lines paid no heed to this small force nor to its taunting shouts, 
but, pressing on in all its weight across the road, ascenfled the 
slope and came face-to-face and hand-to-hand with the main body 
of the Second Corps. That assaulting line was the “ high-water 
mark of Secession.” 

But as Pickett’s men grandly went on past the turnpike, 
Pettigrew’s North Carolina divisicn—which had at the beginning 
of the movement joined on Pickett’s left, but had hesitated— 
now at last advanced in good order, their batteries in the interval 
between the brigades coming forward at a gallop, unlimbering in 
the midst of the plain, and belching out shrapnel and canister 
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with damaging effect. With this new attack the Strategist’s 
regiment, now greatly reduced, found itself instantly in contact ; 
and forming spontaneously along the line of the broken farm- 
fence at which its skirmishers had been deployed it challenged 
the newcomers with the same spirit with which it had struck 
Pickett’s flank, the men standing, or kneeling, or lying down, or 
sitting cross-legged, according to their humor or according to 
the advantage of the ground. 

The orderly sergeant who had taken the Strategist from the 
wagon lay dead at the fence. The bodies of nearly half the regi- 
ment—dead, dying, or grievously wounded—were scattered over 
the ground between the fence and the ditch of the turnpike. The 
Strategist was kneeling at a solitary gate-post, all of the fence 
that was still intact. A bullet had shattered the stock of his 
musket, but he had picked up another, and, putting the barrel 
through a hole in the post so as to secure a rest, was taking 
careful aim at the North Carolina men, who were so close that 
he could have recognized an acquaintance among them. 

The artillery fire was now so rapid that its sound must have 
been as connected and continuous as the long-roll beaten on the 
drum, but to the ears of the infantry out in this field of carnage 
there was no sound of cannon; the roar of musketry drowned 
all else, and was itself so rapid yet steady as to be without a 
break—one prolonged note of furious strife. 

Pettigrew advanced no further. Pickett’s men were now 
fleeing; they had abandoned every semblance of weapon or 
accoutrement; the fearless, desperate charge had become a pitiful 
flight. The brave division had done its best as soldiers, and 
now, momentarily released from discipline, were as individual men 
intent only on reaching safe ground. Singly or in groups they were 
scattered across the fields as far as one could see, making their 
way in haste back towards the Seminary Ridge. 

In the meantime Pettigrew’s line had disappeared. The Battle 
of Gettysburg was won and the Union of the States was pre- 
served. The bravery and self-devotion of a few thousands of 
mostly obscure men had here in three days around this pretty 
Pennsylvania town, along with what had been done and was to be 
done on other well-fought fields, made it possible for millions of 
men, women, and children to live in peace and to thrive, to eat 
and drink in plenty, to sleep in comfort, to buy, and sell, and 
speculate, and grow rich—to enjoy all the good things of a re- 
public great and free. 

The Strategist’s regiment, now a handful, perspiring, covered 
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with dust, their faces begrimed with powder, their eyes bloodshot 
from two days of almost ceaseless exertion and from the excite- 
ment of the last hour or two, came back in a huddle over the 
Emmittsburg Turnpike and ascended the slope of the ridge to 
rejoin their brigade at the main line. Tired as they were, they 
cheered lustily, though they sadly realized the death or irrepar- 
able hurt of so many of their comrades. Along with them and 
among them limped such of their wounded as, with arms around 
comrades’ necks, could bear the effort without bad effect. Such 
of their dead as were recognizable and lay in their way they had 
picked up and carried with them. Before them and partly 
mingled with them were a crowd of disarmed Confederates, some 
of them of Pickett’s and some of Pettigrew’s divisions Animos- 
ity seemed at an end between the blue and the gray, and, as 
they crossed the ridge and passed on, captors and captives dis- 
cussed in friendly words of explanation the bloody encounter 
out of which they had just come. 

Late in the afternoon a party was sent out from the regi- 
ment to bury such of their dead as they could find. The Strat- 
egist was found still kneeling at the gate-post, his rifle resting in 
the round opening. A bullet had pierced his left eye before his 
finger could press the trigger of his musket for one more shot. 
The cover of a biscuit-box was set up by this burying-party at 
the head of the shallow grave which they made for him, just 
where he had met death, and on this was an inscription written 
in pencil by the commander of the regiment from information ob- 
tained from the staff-surgeon, to whom reference had been made 
by the Strategist in his conversation at Taneytown: 


‘* FELIX MARTIN, 
Co. B, —th Ohio Infantry, 
Killed July 3, 1863. 

‘¢ He was humorously.known in his regiment as ‘the Strategist,’ but was, in 
fact, for more than two years the secret and fearless personal agent of the Presi- 
dent of the United States for his propagation of the Union sentiment in North 
Carolina, of which State he was a native. 


“He cheerfully risked his life many a time, and finally sacrificed it for the 
cause he loved.” 
THOos. F. GALWEY. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 
CHAPTER XI. 
STUDYING AND WAITING. 


THAT ‘“ movable feast,” Thanksgiving Day, gave Isaac occasion 
for making this examination of conscience at five o'clock in the 


morning : 


“When I cast my eyes back, it seems to me that I have 
made some progress—that I have grown somewhat better than 
[ was. Thoughts, feelings, and passions which were active in my 
bosom, and which, in truth, were not to be well-spoken of, have 
given place, I hope, to a better state of mind. 

“ How am I now actualizing my spiritual life? It would be 
hard for me to answer at this moment. Am I less wilful? Do 
[ sacrifice more than I did? Am I more loving? I am afraid 
that I am doing nothing more than I did; and therefore I took 
up this book to give an account of myself. 

“Study occupies the best part of my. time most generally. I 
recite lessons in Latin and in German every day, and now intend 
to study English grammar again. Then I read considerable, and 
write letters to my friends. All this, added to the hours I have 
to spend in business, leaves me not sufficient time to meditate; 
and there is no opportunity here for me to go into a retired, 
silent place, where I can be perfectly still, which is what has 
the most internal effect on me, and the best and most lasting. 
Two things I should and must do for my own soul's sake: speak 
less, and think less of my friends. To do this will give me a 
retired place and an opportunity for silence in the midst of all 
that is around me. 

“IT feel that I am not doing anything to ameliorate the social 
condition of those around me who are under my influence and 
partial control. Just now there seems a stand-still in this direction, 
The Spirit promises to teach us in all things: what more would 
it have me do in this way? What should be my next step? My 
mind has been partially drawn away from this by the present poor 
state of business, which keeps us cramped in our funds. 

“T fear that to take less food than I now do would injure my 
health—else I should fast often. 


* Copyright, 1890, Rev, A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved. © 
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“To-day let me put in practice the two above-mentioned 
duties: silence, and less thought upon my friends. 

“And now, O God! if Thou helpest not I shall be worse 
than before. Heavenly Father, as the flower depends on the light 
and warmth of the sun for its grace and beauty, so, and much 
more, do I depend on Thee for life and progress. O Lord! from 
the depths of my heart I would implore Thee to aid me in all 
good intentions. My heart overflows with its fulness of gratitude 
for what Thou hast done for me, and I know Thou wilt not 
shorten Thy hand. Thy beauty, Thy loveliness, O God! is 
beyond our finite vision, far above our expression. Lord, all I 
can utter is, Help my weakness.” 

“ December 2, 1843.—My heart, these two days back, has been 
filled with love. Oh, had I some one to whom I could unbosom 
myself! There isa something that affects my heart which is invis- 
ible, and to me strange.” 


Here he seems to intend the literal, physical heart, making it 
the scene, at the same time, of a spiritual emotion. On the same 
day he writes: 


“T will not feed my body with impure food—is it not of infi- 
nitely more importance that I should not feed my spirit with deeds 
of impurity? By this I mean my gaining a living by making 
and selling articles which, in my judgment, are injurious, being 
luxurious and altogether unnecessary. Should I cease from doing 
that which is contrary to my spirit, what else should I do? O 
Lord, enlighten Thou my path!” 


With what zeal he still persisted in the practice of bodily 
mortification this entry bears witness: 


‘“« December 6.—Day before yesterday I fasted and took a cold 
shower-bath. My diet is apples, potatoes, nuts, and unleavened 
bread. No water—scarcely a mouthful a week.” 


Then follow some thoughts on the solidarity of humanity, 
which retards individual progress by weighting each with the bur- 
dens of all others. He finds in this an explanation of the truth 
that our Lord took all the sins of men upon Himself and suffered 
for them on the cross. The blind ingratitude with which this 
sacrifice has been repaid cuts him with anguish, from which he 
rises into this cry of love and adoration: 
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“O Lord! my heart is choked from the utterance of its depth 
of thankfulness. O dear Christ! O sweet Christ! O loving Christ! 
oh, more than brother, friend! oh, more than any other being can 
be! O Son of God! oh, Thou who showest forth the pure love of 
God! oh, Thou inexpressible Love! draw me nearer Thee, let me 
feel more of Thy purity, Thy love! Oh, baptize me with Thy 
Spirit and loosen my tongue that I may speak of Thy love to 
men! Qh, it cannot be spoken of, nor can our hearts feel its great- 
ness. God! what is Thy mercy that Thou sufferest us to live? 
Our ingratitude is too great to be uttered. Lord, I am silent, 
for who can speak in Thy presence? O Father! O Love! O 
Loving-kindness! My heart could fly away!” 


On his birthday, December 18, 1843, having finished his twenty- 
third year, he puts down an account of conscience in the form of 
prayers and aspirations to God, breathing a deep sense of humility, 
expressing regret for his inactivity, his lack of gratitude for favors 
both spiritual and temporal, and adding a fervent appeal for more 
light and greater courage. In almost every entry of any length in 
the diary during this period he complains of his lack of solitude and 
of the means of obtaining it. His mind, after arriving home, was 
tossed with many interior distresses which he could not com- 
municate to his brothers, nor even to his mother, with any hope 
of assuagement, but which silence and solitude enabled him to 
soothe by prayer. On the last day of the year he reverts to the 
great changes which 1843 had witnessed in his soul, and which, 
he says, were accompanied by bitter anguish. Twelve months 
before he had been with his “ dear friend, O. A. Brownson, filled 
with an unknown spirit, driven from home by it, and like one 
intoxicated, not knowing who I was or wherefore I was so 
troubled ”*—then to Brook Farm, and to Fruitlands, and back 
again in New York for the previous five or six months, the same 
spirit still in sovereign mastery over him, and, ‘‘ though regulated, 
none the less powerful.” He says that he is not so restless nor 
his mind so chaotic, but that he still has a pain at heart which he 
declares to be almost unbearable, joined to some nervous excita- 
bility. 

Meantime, besides trying to employ himself actively in the 
business of the Hecker Brothers, he recited lessons daily in both 
German and Latin, and read much, chiefly on topics suggested 
by the difficulties with which his life was beset, such as philosophy, 
religious controversy, and the graver sorts of poetry, of which that 
of Goethe made a deep impression on him. The melancholy unrest 
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and longing which such poetry embodies sunk into his very heart. 
Often it gave perfect expression to his own doubting and distressed 
state of soul. He also found some relaxation in an occasional visit 
to the theatre and heard nearly all the lectures given in the city. 
One of the dreams of his life, the amelioration of the social con- 
‘dition of the working people, he found himself unable to actualize 
in any appreciable degree. It is evident that his brothers shared 
his philanthropic views; but when it came to set practically to 
work there was a lack of harmony. John Hecker was for attain- 
ing the object by stricter discipline, treating the men rather as 
servants ; while ‘‘ we,” says Isaac, speaking of himself and George, 
“*took the side of treating them with kindness, and, as far as 
possible, as brethren.” In truth, it was evidence of nobility of 
character in these three brothers that they could so much as 
dream of actualizing so radical a social reform in but one estab- 
lishment amidst so many in ardent business competition with 
each other. It may be said in passing that the practical charity 
of the Hecker Brothers continued to do credit to the spirit which 
originally prompted their attempts at social reform. During, a 
period of general distress some years since they distributed bread 
free, sending their own wagons around the city for the purpose. 

No small part of Isaac’s distress arose from what the diary 
calls the ugliness, vulgarity, and discord everywhere to be met 
with in his daily round of duties. He had one refuge from this 
in his domestic life—a pleasant, pure, and peaceful home; and 
another in the inner chamber of his soul, better fitted every day 
to be a sanctuary to which he could fly for solace. But his 
heart fairly bled for the vast mass of men and of women about 
him, only a few of whom had such an outer refuge, and perhaps 
fewer still the inner one. This sympathy he felt his. life long. 
He ever blamed the huge accretion of law and customs and 
selfishriess which is called society for much of this misery of 
men, this hindrance to a fair distribution of the goods of this 
world, this guilty permission on the part of the fortunate few of 
the want and dirt and ugliness and coarseness which are the lot 
of almost the whole race of man. Yet he was not blind to in- 
dividual guilt. Right here in his diary, after lamenting his en- 
forced inability to succor human misery, he says that some words 
dropped by the workmen in conversation with him cause him 
to record his conviction that suffering and injustice, together with 
the deprivation of liberty, are due to one’s own fault as well as 
to that of others: 

“Every evil that society inflicts upon me, the germ of it is 
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my own fault; in proportion as I free myself from my vices will _ 
I free myself from the evils which society inflicts upon me. Be 
true to thyself and thou canst not be false to any one. Be true 
to thyself, and it follows as night follows day that others cannot 
be false to thee.” 

Of course this panacea offers only an inward healing, for none 
more readily admitted than he who wrote these sentences that in 
externals the true heart is often the first victim of the malice 
of the false heart. 

Ever and again we find in the diary reflections on the general 
aspect of religion. The Protestant churches seemed to him to 
fail to meet the aspirations of the natural man; that is the burden 
of his complaint against them all. Some, like the Unitarians, did 
but offer man his best self, and hence added nothing to human- 
ity, while humanity at its best ceaselessly condemned itself as in- 
sufficient. This insufficiency of man for himself, Calvinistic and 
Lutheran Protestantism in their turn condemned as a depravity 
worthy of the deepest hell, making man a wretch maimed in his 
very nature so cruelly and fatally as to be damned for what he 
could not help being guilty of. Meantime the Catholic Church 
was seen by Isaac Hecker as having elements the most attractive. 
It recognized in man his native dignity; it saw in him a being 
made God-like by the attribute of reason, and called him to a 
state infinitely more God-like by a supernatural union with Christ. 
It understood his weakness, pitied it, and knew how to cure it. 
True, there are passages here in which his impatience with the 
public attitude of the Church betrays that his view of it was yet 
a distant one; they show, also, an undue concentration of his gaze 
upon social evils. ‘The Church is a great almoner,” he says, 
‘‘but what is she doing to ameliorate and improve the circum- 
stances of the poorer and more numerous classes? She is more 
passive than active.” ‘‘ Instead of the Church being in the head 
and front of advancement, suffering martyrdom for Christ, she is 
in a conservative relation with society.” Yet he ‘adds: ‘We 
speak of the Church as she is exhibited by her bishops and clergy, 
and only in this sense.” 

Isaac Hecker’s renewed experiment of engaging in business 
and following at the same time the lead of the peremptory Spirit 
within him soon proved a failure. He complains, though not as 
bitterly as the year before when he felt the first agony of this 
suffering, that the greater part of his true life is lost in his present 
position—the thoughts, feelings, studies which are of supreme value 
to him, getting entrance into his mind almost by stealth, while, 
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at the same time, he is not of much use in the business and of little 
benefit to others in any way. On March 10 he wrote to Brownson 
that he was going to give up business totally and finally, and 
asked his advice about a course of study “for the field of the 
Church,” not having yet fully settled as to whether it should be 
“the Roman or the Anglican.” Upon his determination to with- 
draw from the secular affairs of life he experienced ‘such peace, 
calmness, and deep, settled strength and confidence” as never be- 
fore. “I feel the presence of God,” he writes, “ wherever I am. 
I would kneel and praise God in all places. In His presence I 
walk and feel His breath encompass me. My soul is borne up by 
His presence and my heart is filled by His influence. How thank- 
ful ought we to be! How humble and submissive! Let us lay our 
heads on the pillow of peace and die peacefully in the embrace 
of God.” 

Brownson answered his letter with one of encouragement to 
carry out his purpose. Yet, there was a pang; Isaac laments 
“the domestic comforts, the little offices of tender love” which 
he should lose by going from home. And well he might, for 
tender love may well describe the bond uniting the dear old 
mother and her three noble sons. The present writer had no 
personal acquaintance with John Hecker, but we never heard his 
name mentioned by Father Hecker except with much affection. 
George always seemed to us something like a perfect man. He 
especially it was who all his life gave his entire unselfish love to 
his brother Isaac. The reader has noticed, we hope, that there 
has been no mention so far in the diary of difficulty in obtaining 
money for the expenses of his various journeyings and for his 
support when absent from home. The two brothers in New 
York appear to have held these pilgrimages in search of the 
truth in such reverence as to make Isaac their partner, only ina 
higher sense than ever before. And George Hecker, especially, 
seemed throughout his life to continue Isaac a member of his 
great and rich firm, lavishing upon his least wish large sums of 
money, and these not only for his strictly personal expenditure, 
but for any cause whatever he might have at heart. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE MYSTIC AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 


BEFORE summarizing and conveniently arranging Isaac Hecker’s 
reasons for becoming a Catholic and narrating the accompanying 
incidents, we give the following profession of faith in the author- 
ity of the Spirit speaking within. It was written in the diary in the 
midst of his preparations for his baptism, and is an early witness 
of a permanent characteristic of Father Hecker’s life. It is, be- 
sides, a fitting introduction to the description of his state of mind 
when he entered the Church, showing better than anything we 
have found what kind of man became a Catholic in Isaac 
Hecker. 


“Man is a mystic fact. 

“‘What is most interior is ever mystical, and we should ever 
be in the centre of the circle of the mystic life. 

“ We must unfold the mystical in all our expressions, actions, 
thoughts, and motions. 

“Tt is the mystic life only which can fully interest man. This 
is deeper than all conditions, behind all organs, faculties, and 
functions. 

“We must listen to those who speak to us in the interior 
world, and hear the mystic man speak through us. 

“The mystic man is ever youthful, fresh, and new. 

“The mystic sphere is the kingdom of heaven within. 

“I can neither study nor sit down and read for any length 
of time. The inner man will not permit me. Ever he calls me 
from it to meditate and enjoy his presence. 

“ He says: I am all. Ask of me and I will give you more 
than has been written—more than you can ever find or dig out 
by study. 

“Be my spokesman—this is your office. Submit to me—this 
is your glory. I have taken up my abode in you on condition 
that you will be faithful and submissive. 

“You have no business to ask of me what I am going to set 
you about. I am, and you know it—and this is enough for you 
to know. 

“This is my condition of remaining with you—that you enter- 
tain me, and me alone, and no other on any pretext whatsoever. 
I am all, and this suffices. You have nothing to say, to do, or 
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to be troubled about. Do only as I bid you, follow what I 
tell you, and be still. 

“If you neglect me in any way, or forget me for any other 
object, now that you have enjoyed my confidence, love, and bless- 
ing, I will not abide with you any longer. 

“T want all your time and to speak all that is to be said. 
You have’ no right to speak a word—not a word—of your own. 
You are not your own. You have given yourself up to me, and 
I am all. I will not leave you unless you leave me first, and 
even then I shall ever be the nearest to you, but you will not 
know it. 

“T am your Friend; the One who loves you. I have dis- 
covered myself to you and will do so yet more. But the condi- 
tion of so doing requires from you even more faith, tenderness, 
and submissiveness. 

“ Nothing is so real, so near, so full of enjoyment as I am to 
you, and you cannot leave me without giving up the greater for 
the less. 

“T talk to you at all times and am near you at all seasons, 
and my joy is to be in your presence, to love you and to take 
delight in this love I bestow upon you. I direct your pen, speech, 


thought, and affections, though you know it not sensibly. But 
you shall know more clearly who I am, and all respecting me, 
if you but comply with my requirements. You need not fear: 
you cannot make any mistakes if you submit to be guided by 


” 


me, 


Isaac Hecker had now tried every form of philosophy. Who- 
ever sailed with Brownson on that voyage which ended on the 
shores of Catholic truth, had explored the deep seas and sounded 
the shoal waters of all human reason; and young Hecker had been 
Brownson’s friend and sympathizer since the years of his own 
earliest mental activity. Pantheism, subjectivism, idealism, and all 
the other systems were tried, and when at last he was convinced 
that Life is Real it was only after such an agony as must attend 
the imminent danger of fatal shipwreck. 

He had, meantime, given a fair trial to philanthropy. Theoreti- 
cally and practically, Isaac Hecker loved humanity; to make men 
happy was his ever-renewed endeavor; was, in truth, the con- 
dition on which his own happiness depended. For years this view 
of his life-task alternated with his search for exact answers to the 
questions his soul asked about man’s destiny ‘hereafter; or, one 
might rather say, social questions and philosophical ones borrowed 
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strength from each other to assail him till his heart throbbed and 
his brain whirled with the agony of the conflict. 

In a series of articles in THE CATHOLIC WORLD published in 
1887, and before referred to, Father Hecker called Dr. Brownson’s 
road to the Church the philosophical road. Finding that doctrines 
which his philosophical mind perceived to answer the deepest 
questions of the soul were taught only in one society, and there 
taught with authority, he argued validly that that society couid 
lay claim to the right to teach. From the doctrine to the teacher, 
from the truth to the external authority that teaches it, is an infer- 
ence of sound reason. This applies to Father Hecker’s case also, 
for he was of a bent of mind truly philosophical, and he has 
placed on record the similarity of his philosophical difficulties with 
those of Brownson. But in addition to philosophical questions, 
and far more pressing, were to Isaac Hecker the problems arising 
from the mystical occurrences of which his soul was the theatre. 
Were these real ?—that is, were they more than the vagaries of a 
sensitive temperament, the wanderings of a sentimental imagination, 
or, to use Father Hecker’s own words, “the mere projections into 
activity of feelings entirely subjective ; mystical impulses towards 
no corresponding objective realities, or, at any rate, with objects 
which it is not possible to bring into the field of the really knowable ? 
Some will admit that religious feeling is as much a verity as any 
other part of human consciousness, affirming, however, the subjec- 
tivity of all purely spiritual life; and no more can be said, they 
insist, for the principles, metaphysical and logical, with which they 
are associated in the spiritual life of man. Now, such a theory 
never leaves the soul that is governed by reason at rest. The pro 
blem ever and again demands solution: are these yearnings, aspi- 
rations, unappeased desires, or religious feelings—the ruling traits 
of the noblest men and women—are they genuine, real, correspond- 
ing to and arising from the reality of certain objects external to the 
soul? I think that in the solution of this problem Dr. Brownson 
fought and won his greatest victory; at any rate, it was to me the 
most interesting period of his life. No wonder, since I had the 
same battle to fight myself, and it was just at this epoch that I came 
into closest contact with him. We fought this battle shoulder-to- 
shoulder.”—-CATHOLIC WORLD, October, 1887, pp. 5-6. 

Brownson’s heavy heart was due to philosophical difficulties, 
and Isaac Hecker’s to the same; but in addition the latter had 
a mystical experience to which Brownson was at that time, cer- 
tainly, a stranger, and, as far as we know, he remained so; and 
these mystical difficulties demanded settlement far more impera- 
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tively than did the philosophical ones. Isaac Hecker’s inner life 
must have an external adjunct of divine authority. Such aspira- 
tions of the soul for present union with God in love as he had, 
are more peremptory in demanding satisfaction than those of the 
logical faculty in demanding the ascertainment of the certain 
truth. Philosophy outside the Church is to the searcher after 
truth what St. Paul said the Law was to the Jews, a school- 
master ; but, to a soul in the condition of Isaac Hecker, the Holy 
Spirit is a spouse demanding union. Both Brownson and him- 
self were men true to their convictions, courageous and unselfish. 
They were both firmly determined to have the truth and to have 
the whole -of it, whether spoken ex cathedra in the divine court 
of the innermost soul, or ex cathedra by the supreme authority 
of God in the organism of the Christian Church. ‘‘ Brownson 
was firmly persuaded,” says Father Hecker, “and so am I, that 
the great fault of men generally is that they deem the life of 
their souls, thoughts, judgments, and convictions, yearnings, aspira- 
tions, and longings to be too subject to illusion to be worthy 
their attentive study and manly fidelity; that even multitudes of 
Catholics greatly undervalue the divine reality of their inner life, 
whether in the natural or supernatural order.” 

The philosophical difficulty was far less serious than the spir- 
itual one. To the philosopher the fundamental truths of human 
reason are established as objective realities by processes common 
to every sane mind, and are backed by the common consent of 
men; and this is true also of the prime verities of ethics. But 
when a man finds himself subject to secret influences of the ut- 
most power over him, able to cast him off or to hold him, to 
sicken his body and distress his soul, extending his views of the 
truth by flashes of light into vistas that seem infinite, making his 
love of right an ecstasy, his sympathy for human misery a pas- 
sion, controlling his diet and his clothing, ordering him here and 
there at will and knowing how to be obeyed—when, in a word, 
a man finds himself treated by God in a manner totally different 
from any one else he knows or ever heard of, it is plain that 
he must agonize for the possession of a divine sanction to which 
he can appeal in common with all men, and which must there- 
fore exist in the external order. He longs, above all things, to 
test his secret in.the light of day. 

The problem that Isaac Hecker had to solve, as he described 
it himself, was whether his life was real—using the word “life” 
to denote its truest meaning, the interior life. We have been 
careful to make the reader aware of how deep and continuous 
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were the inner touches of the Holy Spirit which led him on. Be- 
fore applying for admission to the Church, there was no truth 
that he could believe more firmly than that he was the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. Of that he had the certitude which is called 
personal and the teaching of God which is most direct. Yet 
something was lacking, and therein lay his agony, for he knew 
that his fellow-men were entitled to all that he had of truth and 
virtue. The more distinct the Voice which spoke within, the more 
perplexing it became to hear no echo from without. He felt 
sure that what was true and holy for him must be so for all, 
and yet he could not so much as make himself understood if he 
told his secret to others. To the born Catholic there is no such 
difficulty. He is so fully accustomed to the verification of the 
inner action of God, enlightening his mind and stinging his con- 
science, by God's external action in the Church, that he often 
confounds the two. He knows the Voice better by its echo than 
by its own tones. There are many good Catholics, but few en- 
lightened mystics. This is not for lack of guidance, so far as 
doctrine is concerned, for accredited authors on such subjects are 
numerous and their teaching is uniform and explicit, besides being 
of the most intense interest to those for whose instruction it is 
adapted. These masters of spiritual doctrine not only dwell 
upon the interior life itself, but also on the external order of 
God in His Church which brings His interior teaching into proper 
relation with the exterior. The interior life thus made integral 
is alone worthy of the term veal; is alone worthy of the de- 
scription of St. Paul when he calls it “the witness of the Spirit.” 
Now, as a witness who cannot be brought into open court to give his 
testimony might as well be dumb, and is as good as no witness, 
so the inner life, lacking the true external order of God, is 
cramped and helpless; and cramped and helpless Isaac Hecker 
was. Whatever he did, therefore, toward investigating religious 
evidences was done primarily as a search for the external cri- 
terion which should guarantee the validity of the inspirations of 
God within him, and at the same time provide a medium of 
union with his fellow men. 

Those whose advertence is not particularly aroused to the 
facts of their interior life, have for their main task either the 
study of the Church as a visible society, claiming continuity with 
one established by Christ; or, preceding that, the question 
whether such a society was ever founded by God. Now, 
although such questions must be settled by all, they are not the 
main task of men like Isaac Hecker. In their case the problem 
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transcending all others is where to find that divine external 
order demanded for the completion of their inner experience. 
Such men must say: If there is no external order of God in this 
world, then my whole interior life is fatally awry. 

The captain whose voyage is on the track of the trade 
winds nevertheless needs more than dead reckoning for his 
course; he needs to take the sun at noon, to study the heavens 
at night, and to con his chart. To follow one’s interior drift 
only is to sail the ocean without chart or compass. The sail 
that is wafted by the impulses of the divine Spirit in the 
interior life must have, besides, the guarantee of divine veracity 
in the external order to justify him. This he needs, in order 
to safeguard him in the interior life itself, and to provide a 
common: court of appeal between himself and his fellows, or 
otherwise he is in danger of fanaticism, and is certain of the 
mistrust of his fellow-men. No man, unsupported by external 
miracles, can claim to teach what is vouched for only by 
his own testimony; and this especially applies to purely subjective 
experiences. Isaac Hecker was a born teacher of men, and to be 
shut off from them by an isolated experience was to be robbed of 
his vocation. A soul like his, led to the truth along the path of 
social reform, will hail with delight a religion which organizes all 
humanity on a basis of equality, and at the same time verifies 
and explains the facts of each one’s particular experience. Such 
a religion is to be longed for, not only because of its universal 
brotherhood, but also because it can decide between the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit and the criminal conceits of passion or 
the dreams of an imaginative temperament. 

Many years afterwards Father Hecker thus stated the har- 
mony between the inner and outer action of God in the soul’s 
life : 


“In case of obscurity or doubt concerning what is the 
diviriely revealed truth, or whether what prompts the soul is or 
is not an inspiration of the Holy Spirit, recourse must be had 
to the divine teacher or criterion—the authority of the Church. 
For it must be borne in mind that to the Church, as represented 
in the first instance by St. Peter and subsequently by his 
successors, was made the promise of her divine Founder that ‘the 
gates of hell should never prevail against her.’ No such pro- 
mise was ever made by Christ to each individual believer. ‘The 
Church of the living God is the pillar and ground of truth.’ 
The test, therefore, of a truly enlightened and sincere Christian 
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will be, in case of uncertainty, the promptitude of his obedience 
to the voice of the Church. 

“From the above plain truths the following practical rule of 
conduct may be drawn: The Holy Spirit is the immediate guide 
of the soul in the way of salvation and sanctification; and the 
criterion or test, that the soul is guided by the Holy Spirit, is 
its ready obedience to the authority of the Church. This rule 
removes all danger whatever, and with it the soul can walk, run, 
or fly, if it chooses, in the greatest safety and with perfect liberty, 
in the ways of sanctity."—Zhe Church and the Age, p. 35. 


In transcribing the above we are reminded that St. Ignatius, 
who was the divine instrument in establishing and perfecting 
God’s authority in the external order, yet left on record that so 
clearly had the Holy Spirit shown him by secret teaching the 
truths of religion, that, if all the Scriptures had been destroyed, 
his private revelations at Manresa would have sufficed him in 
their stead. 

All that we have just been saying helps to answer the ques- 
tion why Orestes Brownson and Isaac Hecker did not set up 
systems of their own, and become Carlyles and Emersons or, espe- 
cially in Father Hecker’s case, Emanuel Swedenborgs or Edward 
Irvings. We find the following among the memoranda of conver- 
sations : 


“ June 30, 1886.—Why didn’t I switch off from Christianity 
as Carlyle did? Because I hope that I was truer to natural rea- 
son; but chiefly because God had given me such an amount of 
infused lights and graces that I was forced to seek a guide or go 
off into extravagant fanaticism. They were ready to encourage 
me in the latter. George Ripley said to me, ‘Hecker, what have 
you got to tell? Tell us what it is and we will accept it.’” 


The impression a perfectly “independent thinker” made on 
him, as typified in Emerson, is told in an entry in his diary, 
dated April 24, 1844: 


“T have had a few words with Emerson. He stands on the 
extreme ground where he did several years ago. He and his fol- 
lowers seem to me to live almost a purely intellectual existence. 
His wife I have understood to be a very religious woman. They 
are heathens in thought, and profess to be so. They have no con- 
ception of the Church: out of Protestantism they are almost 
perfectly ignorant. They are the narrowest of men, yet they think 
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they are extremely ‘many-sided’; and, forsooth, do not com- 
prehend Christendom, and reject it. The Catholic accepts all the 
good they offer him and finds it comparatively little compared to 
that which he has.” 


That he recognized that the test of the character of his inner 
experiences, for good or ill, was to be finally found in what they 
led him to, is shown by the following passage, already quoted, 
from the diary: ‘“ What I do I must do, for it is not I that do 
it; it is the Spirit. What that Spirit may be is a question I 
cannot answer. What it leads me to do will be the only evidence 
of its character. I feel as impersonal as a stranger to it.” 

The aid which fidelity to the light of reason and the cherish- 
ing and obeying the inspirations of the Holy Spirit lends to the 
discovery of the fulness of truth is shown by the following 
extract from an article by Father Hecker in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
of October, 1887: 


“The man who establishes the historical identity of the Church 
of to-day with the Apostolic college says the doctrines now 
taught must be true; the man who perceives the identity of the 
Church’s doctrines with his own highest aspirations also proves 
them true. The man who has become responsive to the primitive 
action of his reason says that the Church, which is its only au- 
thoritative exponent, must be a divinely appointed teacher. The 
infallible authority of the Church in her past, present, and future 
teaching is established by the necessity of the truths which she 
teaches for the welfare of the human race, by thus completing 
the outlines of natural truth drawn by the divine hand in human 
consciousness.” 


By this we see that, if the divine inner life had need of the 
divine outer life for its integrity, it is equally certain that in his 
case, and also in that of Dr. Brownson, the intimate action of 
God within was a pointer to the true Church of the Divine Word 
incarnate in the actual world of humanity: for Dr. Brownson 
chiefly in the intellectual order, for Isaac Hecker in both the 
intellectual and mystical. We have no fear of wearying the read- 
er with the length of an extract of such value as the following : 


“The one who reaches Catholicity by the philosophical road, 
as Brownson did, by no means pretends that the problem of 
human destiny can be solved by mere force of reason: Catholic- 
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ity is not rationalism. Nor does he pretend that the product 
of reason’s action, the knowledge of human immortality and lib- 
erty and of the being of God, place man apart from or above the 
universal action of God upon all souls by means of a visible so- 
ciety and external ordinances: Catholicity is well named; it is 
universal. But he knows that when a man is persuaded of a 
truth philosophically he is not called upon by his intelligence or 
his conscience to base it upon historical evidence; it is enough 
that he has one source of certitude in its favor. It may be a 
truth first known by revelation, but if the human intelligence is 
capable of receiving it in revelation it must have some element 
uf kinship to the truths of pure reason. As in the order of na- 
ture men are like unto God, so is there a likeness between the 
truth of God naturally known and that known only by revela- 
tion. 

‘“As there is an appetite in the human heart which not all 
the treasures, honors, joys of nature can satisfy, so there is a void 
in the mind which all the truth within reach of the unaided nat- 
ural faculties leaves unfilled. When a man without guile is 
brought face to face with truth he spontaneously desires union 
with it. Appetite proves the existence of food, and the food af- 
firms itself by satisfying the appetite. 

“Where there is question of a principle there is a class of 
minds which must study the part a principle has played in his- 
tory, and is mainly influenced for or against it from its effect on 
former generations of men. This class follows the historical road. 
Another class is so profoundly moved by the truths of revelation 
as soon as known, assimilates them so readily and perfectly, be- 
comes so absorbed and lost in them, that the history of revela- 
tion is not of primary importance; it is only necessary in order 
to establish necessary facts, such as the divine institution of an 
external society, and of other external aids. But with this philo- 
sophical class of minds the truth stands sponsor for itself and is 
its own best witness. The impression produced by revelation 
here and now upon the soul without guile is one of the best 
probable proofs to that soul of the historical claims of the society 
to which God entrusted it. ‘The Church Accredits Itself’ was the 
title of one of the most powerful articles Dr. Brownson ever 
wrote for this magazine. 

“Both the historical and the philosophical processes are 
necessary, but each is more so to one class of minds than to an- 
other. To the philosophical mind, once scepticism is gone and 
life is real, the supreme fact of life is the need: of more truth 
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than unaided reason can know. The more this need is felt, and 
the more clearly the deficiencies of natural reason are known, the 
better capable one is to appreciate the truths of revelation 
which can alone supply these deficiencies. In such a state of 
mind you are in a condition to: establish revealed truth in a 
certain sense a priori, and the method a Posteriori is then out- 
ranked. The philosopher outranks the historian. In minds of a 
speculative turn the historian is never considered of primary 
importance. The principles which its facts illustrate are furnished 
him by human reason in philosophy, and by the divine reason 
in revelation. The historical-mind has never been considered in 
the world of thought as sovereign. The philosopher is broad 
enough to study all ways leading to the full truth and joy of 
life, whether logical or traditional; but he knows that the study 
of principles is higher than that of facts. .° . . No man 
can intelligently become a Catholic without examining and decid- 
ing the historical question. But back of this is the consideration 
that the truths the Church teaches are necessarily in harmony 
with my reason—nay, that they alone solve the problems of 
reason satisfactorily and answer fully to the wants of the heart. 
To some minds the truths standing alone compel assent; that is 
to say, the truths standing alone, and considered in themselves, 
demand the submission of my reason. Among these truths, 
thus imperative, not the least is the need of the very Church 
herself, viewed in her action on men and nations—viewed quite 
apart from the historical and Scriptural proof of her establishment 
by Christ. Once the mind is lifted above subjectivism and is 
face-to-face with the truth, union with the Church is only a 
question of time and of fidelity to conscience.”—-CATHOLIC 
WORLD, November, 1887, “ Dr. Brownson and Catholicity.” 
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CRITERIONS OF CATHOLIC TRUTH.* 


THE objects the author had in view in writing this book were 
to allay the prejudices of non-Catholics and to aid sincere searchers 
after the truth in learning exactly what is and what is not the 
obligation of belief imposed on Catholics; so much he states in 
the farewell words printed on his last page. Without deciding for 
or against the solution of the many questions treated of in this book 
we shall give the reader a brief summary of its contents. It has 
excited widespread interest in Europe, and is certain to be fully 
discussed by the organs of all schools of theology. The work 
enjoys in the original Italian, in which language it has had two 
editions, the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Turin, and the 
writer prints numerous letters of commendation, as well from men 
in authority as from others distinguished for learning, the first of 
which is from the pen of Cardinal Manning. 

The work opens with an introductory essay on the place of 
reason in Catholic belief, affirming in twenty propositions the various 
offices it holds as a criterion of truth, both primitive, in regard 
to metaphysics and science, and supplementary, in regard to reve- 
lation. The dilemma of the Christian scientist who is confronted 
with a scientifically established fact at variance with a revealed 
fact or dogma, is carefully discussed, and solutions are offered 
which, if they are bold, are intelligible and of apparent practical 
usefulness in dealing both with doubting Catholics and with non- 
Catholics. ‘‘ Reason,” he says, “if it finds a fact of nature or of 
history in opposition to a truth of revelation is not obliged to 
deny the former; it will await a time when an agreement shall 
be established between them. This will happen either by the 
discovery of solid motives for doubting the reality of the (scien- 
tific or historical) fact in question, or, on the other hand, by de- 
monstrating that what was deemed revealed truth was but simply the 
opinion of theologians.” This part of the work will be of much 
interest to students who seek a way out of current: difficulties 
with scientists, or who are engaged ‘upon the speculative depart- 
ments of sacred learning. 

This introduction, devoted to the subjective and natural cri- 


* Les Critéres Théologiques. Parle Chanoine Salvatore di Bartolo. Traduit de I'Ita- 
lien par un prétre de l'Oratoire de Rennes, sur la seconde edition, revue et améliorée par l'au- 
teur. Paris: Berche et Tralin. (For sale by Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago.) : 
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terion of truth, will be to many the most important part of the 
work. In the rest of the work the author treats of theological 
criteria strictly so-called—the teaching church, general councils, 
the Roman Pontiff speaking ex catheara, universal belief of 
Christians, tradition, and holy Scripture. To these he adds, or 
rather he interjects among them, two other criteria: treating, in 
the first place, of the formulas of belief 
well as of the different kinds of dogmatic utterances of councils 


given in the creeds as 
and popes; and, in the second place, of condemnations by the 
same authorities. Altogether he gives ten distinct theological tests 
of truth, exclusive of that of unaided reason, of which he treats 
in his introduction. 


The manner in which he handles his subject is, to our mind, 


something akin to a stroke of dialectic genius, so much does it min- 
ister to a clear understanding between author and reader, and so 
greatly does it facilitate the brevity which is a necessary condition 
for securing numerous readers for a doctrinal treatise. Each 
division of the book is devoted to just one criterion, and is made 
up of affirmative propositions announcing the author’s view of 
what the criterion does certify, followed by negative propositions 
rejecting what he deems the same criterion does not make cer- 
tain; each proposition being briefly expounded and _ established. 
The whole treatise makes but a small octavo book of much less 
than four hundred pages. 

It is not our purpose to presently analyze these series of 
propositions, much less to take sides on the questions discussed. 
The tone of the writer is, throughout, that of candor and truth- 
fulness. He faces outward and seeks the ears of honest inquir- 
ers in order to tell them just what the church requires them 
to believe in order to enter her communion. He reminds us of 
Father Faber’s methods in dealing with timid souls, willing to 
serve God but lacking courage. He entitled his first and per- 
haps his most popular book A// for Jesus; or, The Easy Ways 
of Divine Love. Canon Bartolo might have named his book The 
Easy Ways of Divine Truth. He refreshes one, it cannot be 
denied, with the easy way in which he solves difficult problems— 
with the mention of a great name for his view, with the bold af- 
firmation of some verity which an opponent cannot deny and 
which, nevertheless, involves the surrender of an interpretation of 
doctrine overstrained in the interests of conformity. 

It is singular how wide an outlook the reader of this little 
book gains over the fair domains of the truth of God, natural 
and revealed. Compared to an ordinary theological treatise de- 
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voted to any one of his half-score of topics the book is brevity 
itself, yet the author’s learning is plainly extensive, his references 
exceeding four hundred in number and _ indicating full acquaint- 
ance with both authors and subjects. After each proposition he 
offers a witness, then an argument, sometimes adds a paragraph 
of exposition—often of expostulation—and passes on. Yet, if 
every challenge here given to schools and opinions in secure 
place in the theological tilting-ground were fought out, the world 
could net contain all the books that would be written. 

He has added to the body of the work a short appendix on 
the relations of church and state, in which he makes some sug- 
gestions about ecclesiastical administration and ventures to cast 
a glance into the future of Catholicity. This little annex to the 
main book will, we think, enlarge his public considerably, and 
also, we fear, thicken his battle indefinitely. 

We shall now proceed to describe the salient angles of the 
fortress of theological liberty erected by our author. But the 
reader must always bear in mind that the citadel of the whole 
work is the common faith of the Catholic Church. If, therefore, 
the salients seem vulnerable, let no one suppose that the author is 
not securely entrenched in the solid ground of orthodoxy. This 
citadel is to be found in the positive propositions which Canon 
Bartolo defends concerning each of the criterions of Christian 
certitude, embodying the universal faith of Catholics on the loca- 
tion and extent of dogmatic authority. If we should compare 
the faith to a picture, we should say that our author has but 
given it a new frame and set it in a new light. 

He teaches that in the canonization of saints the church is, 
indeed, exercising her sovereign authority, but that the note of 
infallibility does not attach to the judgments thus made. 

What are known as ‘dogmatic facts,’ as well as all other 
facts not embraced in revelation, however fully subject in certain 
cases to the disciplinary and judicial authority of the church, 
cannot, our author teaches, be decided with dogmatic infallibility. 
The contradictory opinion, now so common, was, he maintains, 
almost totally without support prior to the Jansenist controversy, 
and was then assumed by theologians in a sort of panic on ac- 
count of the rebellious abuse of the true opinion by the heretics 
of that day. 

On the vexed and vexing question of the Syllabus, Canon 
Bartolo takes sides against its infallible authority. Without in 
the least degree touching its claims to authority of another kind, 
he affirms its lack of that supreme one. The Pope, he says, has 
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never declared it infallible; the Pontiff himself gave it its right 
name, a /st of condemned propositions; it was sent to the bish- 
ops by the papal secretary of state and only by order of the Pope, 
who, it is admitted, cannot delegate his infallibility; and many 
portions of the Canon Law have received far stronger evidences 
of papal sanction than the Syllabus, and yet are admitted to be 
not infallible; and, finally, the references in the Syllabus to papal 
documents of every grade of authority make these the source to 
which one must go for fixing the dogmatic character of the sev- 
eral condemnations. In favor of this thesis our author cites, with 
some show of parade, Cardinals Newman, Lavigerie, Capecelatro, 


and Pecci, now the reigning Pontiff. 
Not the least instructive part of the work is the series of 
propositions, positive and negative, dealing with the authority of 


the universal consent of the faithful on matters of doctrine. 
Among other things he maintains that devotional practices, how- 
ever universal they may be, but which are not joined by a wec- 
essary connection with a revealed dogma, are not to be accepted 
as evidence of universal] belief. The universality of the faithful, 
he holds, may have an erroneous opinion on a religious matter, as 
long as they do not hold it as revealed truth; though this state 
of things could not, he adds, be long tolerated by the infallible 
authority of the church. 

A negative proposition which our author says is of much im- 
portance is that the common and constant teaching of doctors 
cannot make law in the face of solid reasons to the contrary. 
Besides opinions of theologians, he adduces in support of this the 
well-known fact that on the questions of the essential matter of 
the sacrament of Order, the verbal inspiration of Scripture, and 
the sinfulness of receiving interest on money lent, the scholastic 
doctors were once in common accord in a sense now just as 
commonly rejected; but the reasons for departing from the com- 
mon teaching must, he admits, be truly solid. 

On the inspiration of Holy Scripture Canon Bartolo holds 
views nearly identical with those of Cardinal Newman: that in- 
spiration extends only to matteis of faith and morals, and to 
whatever else, including facts, has reference to faith and morals. 
This excludes from inspiration what Cardinal Newman has called 
obiter dicta, words, phrases, and sentences which do not pertain to 
faith or morals. 

In case of conflict between the civil and ecclesiastical author- 
ities in a matter of mixed jurisdiction, reason corroborated by 
faith will recognize, he maintains, the distinct domains of the two 
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powers, and will obey the competent authority within the limits 
of the power belonging to it; such obedience will be paid either 
to one of the two, or to both within their respective jurisdictions. 

He expresses a reverent wish concerning the exercise of the 
office of infallibility in papal teaching as follows: 


“ Obedient child of the Catholic Church as I am, full of re- 
spect for the ever-living magistracy of Peter, having in view the 
actual state of men’s minds and impending changes, out of love 
for revealed truth and for just theological freedom I humbly ask 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs that when, for the future, they shall in 
their prudence and wisdom exercise their infallible authority, to 
make use of the actual words of the Council of the Vatican; that 
is to say, that they shall declare that they speak ex cathedra and 
that they address all the faithful. If the words 7vansubstantia- 
tion, Matter, Form, etc., have passed from the schools into con- 
ciliar definitions, it will not be an untimely novelty if the words 
ex cathedra pass from the schools into the pontifical definitions ; 
and the disciples of the Supreme Master will thus recognize the 
authority which the same Master has given to his teaching” (pp. 


122-23). 


As we have more than once intimated, we reserve our opinion 
on the subjects of discussion raised in this book. But we are in 
entire accord with Canon Bartolo’s demand for liberty from the 
encroachments of private theologians, setting themselves up as 
censors of their brethren. The office of theological censor is not 
given by God to learning or to ability, or to high company; it 
belongs to constituted authority, and to that alone. All correc- 
tion which is not official must be fraternal, and must display the 
note of charity as a necessary credential; it can claim no note of 
supremacy other than that. Nor does this rule apply any the 
less to meddlers who are right in their opinions, but rather the 
more. Nothing so ill-becomes learned orthodoxy as disregard 
for the sensibilities of honest but unenlightened Christians; this 
may be called the stupidity of learning. To this vicious union 
of erudition in doctrine and stupidity in teaching is sometimes 
joined a cruel contempt for the weaknesses of the little ones of 
Christ; and this is the criminal pride of learned orthodoxy. 

We trust our readers will thank us for the following extract: 


“God has endowed the human soul with activity and with 
power to seek the truth in the vast field which is the domain of 
knowledge. When, therefore, man is not face-to-face with an in- 
fallible teaching authority, preserving him from error and present- 
ing truth, the attempt to impose upon him a doctrine in which 
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he docs not perceive the truth is to commit an assault upon a 
work of God, man’s active spirit. The church respects the free- 
dom of the human soul, not only in those sciences which are 
outside the domain of theology but also in theology itself. She 
does so for the reason that she will not offer the least violence 
to the nature of man’s soul and because she has need of the 
labors of theologians, which prepare the way for the doctrinal 
definitions which she makes as occasion demands. We could 
offer many examples, ancient and modern, to show how the 
church protects theological liberty and reproves the insolence of 
theologians who would impose their doctrines upon men. ‘ 
During the past century and in our own time St. Alphonsus 
Liguori was regarded as the great doctor of moral theology and 
the master of that science by excellence. Nevertheless, an edition 
of Gury, with notes by Ballerini (Compendium Theologie Moralts), 
was published in Rome in 1867, with the permission of the 
Master of the Sacred Palace, in which the teaching of St. Al- 
phonsus is frequently contradicted. . . . Again, the annotator 
of Gury, in his turn, holds that the opinion that the contracting 
parties are the ministers of the sacrament of marriage is the 
common one and is morally certaim, and stigmatizes the contra- 
dictory opinion as almost heresy ( proxima herest). Yet, when 
the matter came into warm controversy in Rome on the eve of 
the Vatican Council, Pius IX. expressed the desire of the Holy 
See to have it freely discussed: ‘Que adhuc libere discepta- 
tiont commissa sunt.’ 5 4 

“This theological liberty extends to the interpretation in a 
Catholic sense of expressions which are capable of a heterodox 
meaning. There can be no doubt that the science of theology 
demands precision of language, as does every other science—ex- 
actness of expression and of reasoning; but among the most 
orthodox theological conceptions an inexact idea will often slip 
in, one which an orthodox theologian cannot, after mature con- 
sideration, accept. On such accidental ideas the theologian of 
good sense will by no means fix his attention, or rather he 
will give them an orthodox interpretation, knowing, as he does, 
the soundness of his colleague’s orthodoxy. . . . To call in 
question the faith of such a theologian, or to refuse him the 
praise due to the merit of his treatise, besides being a fault 
against charity, may have the effect of so frightening him off as 
to destroy the fruitfulness of his intelligence, or, at least, to ren- 
der it sterile, turning him away from the researches which he 
has undertaken in the field of divine science. By this means it 
happens that men of remarkable talents are extinguished in the 
church, to the great injury of sacred studies and hindrance to the 
increase of faith in civil society. On the other hand, the su- 
‘preme authority of the church has in a multitude of cases fol- 
lowed the prudent and charitable course which we recommend, a 
good example which the private theologian would do well to follow. 
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“ Would that the enemies of Catholic authority learned what 
degree of liberty is left to the faithful whose intentions are up- 
right ; would that Catholics of narrow views and devoid of 
scientific gifts learned how to respect in discussion the opinions 
of their brethren! Liberty is a condition strictly necessary to 
the human mind for the search after truth. The private theo- 
logian who seeks to impose his views upon others without the 
guarantee of infallible authority assails liberty, and makes it im- 
possible for the human understanding to possess itself of the 
truth; he is guilty of treason against humanity (/ése-humanite).” 


To illustrate this point our author might have cited Benedict 
XIV.’s reproval of the Spanish Inquisition in the middle of the 
last century for proscribing the works of Cardinal Noris, and the 
clear distinctions made by that great pope between the true 
spirit of orthodoxy and the officious meddling of self-opinionated 
spokesmen of schools of theology. 

Canon Bartolo has published his call for a relaxation of dog- 
matic restraint in the schools at a time peculiarly favorable to 
his purpose. Doctrinal unity has been made secure by the pro- 
mulgation and acceptance of the Vatican decrees, and at the 
same time scientific progress demands, in the interests of intelli- 
gent orthodoxy, the restatement of many truths by competent 
representatives of revealed religion. 

The uneasiness of many theologians for the security of the dog- 
matic authority of the Holy See, lingering, even after the Vatican 
Council, like the timidity of a convalescent, must at last give 
place to that generous recognition of liberty which is the proper 
accompaniment cf assured authority; such, at any rate, is our 
author’s view. The highest value of authority is to minister to a 
well-ordered aspiration for liberty. Therefore the present security 
of dogmatic unity, joined with the need of enlightened liberty in 
scientific investigation, makes Canon Bartolo’s study of doctrinal 
criteria very opportune. But it must be said that both a free 
disposition to inquire and an instinctive readiness to obey are 
necessary credentials for the writer of such a book as this and 
for those who will become his disciples. The more secure the 
hold on the centre of dogmatic unity, the more safe the widen- 
ing of the circle of rational inquiry in every direction. The 
more secure the right of authoritative definition, the less need of 
using it for the sake of signaling the point at which it is estab- 
lished. 

“Taking into consideration,” says our author, “ the mutability 
both of laws and of persons subject to them, ecclesiastical enact- 
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ments willin future be diminished, or, at any rate, their material 
and moral compulsion will cease, principles, meantime, ever remain- 
ing in vigorous activity.” He believes in confiding the mission 
of Catholic truth to Christian love, acting everywhere by the 
spontaneous impulse of personal zeal, and succeeding in establish- 
ing the reign of Christ among men all the more certainly in 
proportion as the authority of the church shall cease to insist 


upon religion assuming a legal aspect. “The unity of the faith 


was founded by the sole efficacy of the word of God and of 
divine grace, exemplified by the spectacle of Christian virtue, and 
by the same means it ought to be and shall be restored.” He 
quotes these words from Bishop Von Ketteler, and others like 
them from Cardinal Guibert, Bishop Mermillod, etc. He gives a 
paragraph from the venerable Paul Segneri, S.J., which tells in 
language of the highest eloquence how the noblest of Christian 
precepts, that of love, is the one which demands entire liberty as 
a condition for its fulfilment. 

Whether the author gains our credence for his opinions or 
not, we should be wrong if we supposed him to wish to antago- 
nize theories on controverted points simply because they are 
traditional. He seeks in nowise to discredit the past, either in 
point of view of policy or of doctrine. His main purpose is to 
give the Catholic public a plain statement of the scope and authori- 
ty of the criteria of the orthodox faith. He treats of the divinely- 
established tests for finding out truth and for detecting error. He 
expounds the one only method of universal certitude, the use 
of the external criteria of revealed truth as they were established 
by Christ. If, in doing this, he separates matters of dogma from 
those of policy—as, for example, in estimating the dogmatic 
residuum of the pontificate of Pius IX.—he does but advo- 
cate his theories by applying them to well-known facts. Many 
will not agree with him, and for some of his propositions he will 
be violently assailed. But he is on the right lines, such lines as 
all theologians of our day should take. Unlike some, he is not 
color-blind to all signals of danger ahead except these that tell 
of rebellion to authority; he can see danger in over-restrictive 
measures as well. Nor does Canon Bartolo, with all his brevity, 
shuffle with fearful haste across the difficult places; he stops to 
inspect. Least of all is the voice of faith made to call out and to 
clamor, so as to deafen rather than to answer the difficulties of 
reason, and those of love of country and of material progress— 
difficulties which religion is confronted with on every hand in our 


day. 
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Neither the interest of the work nor the dignity of the topics 
is injured by the brevity already referred to. The book is any- 
thing but a museum of sorted and labelled dry bones. The 
writer states in a simple manner questions whose interest is uni- 
versal; he then decides them by plain words and is done. He 
does not pursue his problems out of the fair fields of downright 
yes and no into the intricacies and obscurities into: which expert 
theologians are apt to tempt us. Such refinements are like the 
swamps on the margin of a fertile farming country; they are a 
refuge for untamable beasts and birds and the scene of the sports- 
man’s exploits. The average educated Catholic will prefer the 
husbandry of Canon Bartolo to the woodcraft and marksmanship 
of many a more pretentious theologian. 

Those whose ears are turned to catch the harmonies of nature 
and grace will doubtless welcome this writer more than those who 
judge of a writer's orthodoxy chiefly by a perfect conformity with 
certain models; some of these are like critics who would consider 
musical proficiency to be found at its best rather in the perfect 
tuner of instruments than in the perfect performer on them. 


THE SHADOW OF FAMINE. 


Ir is dreadful to stand in a country where thousands of 
people are doomed to die. Famine is on Ireland! It is not an 
entirely unmeaning cry to those who live far away; but, unless 
the eye hath seen it already in its ravages, it is all but impos- 
sible for any human heart to conceive it. 

Around this island from hapless Donegal to fair and pastoral 
Wexford, travelling by the western coast, the dreadful scourge has 
drawn a line, marking out its possessions and claiming them as 
surely as the Spanish empire did its American dominions when 
Columbus planted on the New World, beside the emblem of Re- 
demption, the flag of Spain. Fenimore Cooper has described the 
prairie on fire, and a company of whites caught within the circle 
of flames. In stratagem there was safety for them; but stratagem 
will bring no safety to the poor Donegal or Kerry cottier; of 
themselves they are unable to escape; private charity is a puny 
remedy and all but vain; and those who can and ought to as- 
sist them are blinding their eyes to the doom of fate, girding 
their loins but for frivolity and enjoyment while human beings 
are about to starve. 
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O stranger! if we stood within one of the cabins of the 
west of Ireland and set our eyes on the father of the family, 
whose little household was going to starve; were we able to 
search his heart and its pulsation, as the doctor’s stethoscope its 
beating; were we lingering beside him all the day long as he 
thought and ruminated on it; did we stand beside him on the 
ridge of dried potatoes as he turned up the (God forgive us!) w#- 
grateful earth, and viewed with pitiful sorrow the tubers small, 
few, and bad that his spade dug up; could we put ourselves in 
that poor man’s position, we might then understand the terrible 
death knell that lies in the words: Famine is on the land! 

CIRCUMSTANCES OF THE CASE.—On the western seaboard the 
land is light and poor. The constant drenching of a wet season 
perishes the soil. The grass, even when let grow to meadows, 
will never in such a season exceed a couple of inches in length; 
and when it is being saved, in a broken season, it is miserable 
to see the blackish little handfuls scattered here and there over 
the green slope. This is a type of all the produce got from the 
ground there. But in a wet spring or summer it is the potato 
crop fails worst. Any other green crop may thrive in soft 
weather; but the potato will waste ail its substance in flinging 
up stalks, while the tuber at the root will remain small and 
sickly. The common description of such among the country- 
people is “ They’d choke the ducks.” 

The people inhabiting those sea-coast districts are generally 
small farmers of a few acres of land and the laboring poor. And 
this is the way they live: If laborers, they work with the neigh- 
boring farmers when they are not engaged in fishing. Fishing 
is exceedingly precarious; one season they may do well, another 
season poorly. It is, therefore, impossible to average their earn- 
ings in this industry. If working on the surrounding farms, their 
wages all round the year will never average ten shillings a week. 
On ten shillings a week are to be supported the father and 
mother and (say) four or five children—clothed, educated, fed, 
six persons on ten shillings weekly. At three meals a day, it 
would be eighteen for the family; one hundred and twenty-six 
meals in the week to be eked out for one hundred and twenty 
pence! If the ten shillings were permanent that would be done, 
and not even a complaint would be heard. But the wage of 
ten shillings a week is by no means constant. 

In order to supplement this they set a little “haggard” of 
potatoes. It may be half an acre; seldom is it a whole acre, 
as they are not able to compass so much. If the potatoes grow 
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well the poor people feel that they have “a back” (an assist- 
ance)—for, to use their own expression, “ Nothing is so plenty 
for a poor man as the praytee.” But if badly, then is the sign 
of woe. While the children of the poor laborer or the small 
farmer are young they are kept, of course, at home, and do what- 
ever lies in their way. Indeed, it is a shame to see the way 
the poor little Irish children have to work; it is a shame to 
see the way they are clothed, and, could the parents afford 
better, it would be almost criminal; as to how they are fed— 
they are starved rather than fed. While young they are, there- 
fore, of very little material assistance to the family; when they 
grow up they are hired to the farmers, the wages coming to the 
parents ; or, if able, they go to America and send a large part 
of their earnings home. A good deal (it is safe to say) will 
come across the Atlantic this winter to Donegal, Mayo, and 
Kerry. 

It is somewhat similar with the small-farming class. When 
they have done their own work they go out to labor for hire. 
The young people of this class go to service, or go to America 
and send their earnings home. The one difference between the 
two classes is, that the small farmers may have more potatoes 
set, on account of the larger share of tillage, and therefore the 
more to lose. 

But why should the loss of the potato crop cause a famine ? 
For two reasons: first, their principal dependence was on the 
potato; and, secondly, the flour-shops and the meal-shops which, 
under ordinary circumstances, would give credit to the poor peo- 
ple, now are forced, from the nature of things, to refuse it. 
Then, again, a plentiful supply of the potato crop cheapens the 
price of flour and bread; the scarcity, on the other hand, runs it 
up; thus putting the necessaries of life still further out of the 
reach of the poor man. 

As a rule the Irish natrre is sensitive, and will not readily 
run the risk of a refusal. A man will not, then, go to the flour- 
shop, even where he was accustomed to deal, dreading that with- 
out money he would not get what he wanted. ‘ Of course 
they’d refuse,” he’d argue with himself, “‘and small blame to 
‘em.” 

That, then, is the way. the poor man stands; his little store 
of eatables—if diseased vegetables might be called catables—are 
slipping away; wife and little ones are thereabout; “ children 
calling for bread and nothing to give them to eat.” Jeremias 
the prophet wept over the picture in the days of old; the poet 
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Longfellow has made many an eye weep over it in our own 
times. ‘The famine and the fever, the fever and the famine.” 

Now, what is wrong here? for, assuredly, something must be 
wrong when one wet summer will bring on a scourge of such magni- 
tude. There are two things, at least, that the government ought 
to have done, and none other than the government of the coun- 
try was capable of doing: the government ought to have so 
patronized and assisted the fishing industry as to have made it, 
as it was capable of being made, a source of considerable rev- 
enue. Larger crafts than the poor people of the seaboard are 
able to obtain are required for fishing on the dangerous west 
coast. These boats, properly equipped, should not be given, but 
loaned or rented in a way that would enable the fishermen, if 
they wished, to become owners. Harbors of safety or refuge 
ought to have been built along the coast; and, finally, light- 
running railways, that would take the fish at once to market, 
ought to have been laid down. This would be one way of en- 
deavoring to meet and cope with the ever-recurring periods of 
starvation in the west. It has been done by Lady Burdett- 
Coutts at Baltimore, in the southwest of Cork. 

Another way would be, that the government should have po- 
tato-depots scattered here and there, and in sufficient numbers, 
through all the west; at these depots good and sound seed 
could be had, and the country would thus have a young and 
vigorous crop instead of an effete and worn-out seed to meet the 
ravages of moisture and blight. I was greatly struck by what a 
witness at one of the royal commissions swore. He said that 


having gone into a potato-store in Antrim he saw the large and 
healthy potatoes all being separated for exportation, and the 
small and unhealthy kept for home. On inquiry he was told 
that the large potatoes were being shipped to Denmark; that 


there was no use sending unhealthy ones there, as they had to 
go through the government-inspection offices, and they would 
be sure to be returned if they were not perfectly sound. 

In the year ’80 or ’81 the Irish party, led by Mr. Parnell, 
got the government to accede to the importation of a new seed, 
and the returns from that seed were so great that persons in 
the country were frequently heard to say, ‘“ The greatest reduc- 
tion Parnell has got for us is the Champion”; in other words, 
that the Champion potato in its splendid crop was of as much 
value as the money that had been obtained through the pres- 
sure of the agitation and the machinery of the land courts; 
and Mr. Parnell himself at one time estimated this gain at 
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about one-quarter of the rental of Ireland, or abeut £5,000,000. 
If these two things had been done—and any government 
with an interest in the people would have done them—the 
case would be widely different indeed. But instead of comfort, 
contentment, and happiness, we see to-day what thrills and ap- 
pals a nation—szsery, want, immediate starvation, disease and 
death. 

WHAT IS TO BE "DONE ?—One thing yet remains which 
may ward off the intensity of the scourge. The lives of thous- 
ands and thousands of fathers and mothers and little ones are 
hanging on that one thing; the palpitating heart of the na- 
tion, the pity of the world, rest on that one thing. O God 
of mercy! will our people still be saved? or will they be 
allowed to starve, with the father’s breaking heart looking on 
his famished children; with the mother’s scalding tears falling on 
her perishing offspring? The one thing, the only thing, to save 
them now, is a series of useful public works, instituted at once, 
before famine has undermined their credit as well as sapped 
their bodily strength. 

This rests with a man who does not love our people, and 
whom (truth to tell) our people hate. The daily papers have it 
that the Queen has summoned this man to the palace and has 
demanded an account of his stewardship. Oh, for an Esther 
there! Queen Victoria has reigned over a twice famine-stricken 
Ireland; does she covet the horror a third time ? The first was 
in ’47, the second in ’79; between the first and second there 
was an interval of twenty-two years; is there going to be only 
half that space between the second and third ? 

Irishmen, with pitiful hearts, look to humanity; not for 
mercy, not for charity, not even for compassion. They look 
to human hearts all the world over to set their eyes on this 
man, on whom God in his wisdom allows the fate and lives of 
tens, perhaps hundreds, of thousands of our people to rest, to see 
that this man will not shirk his duty; and, by their loud acclaim, 
to force him to that path which the least spark of humanity or 
kindliness ought to have long since suggested to himself. Blessed 


c 
is he that dries the mourner’s tears; blessed is he that heals a 


nation’s woes. 


R. OQ. RK. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON THE SLAVE 
TRADE. 


A MOST important step for the suppression of the slave trade 
was taken last June by the signing at Brussels of a convention 
between seventeen of the principal powers of the world. The 
importance of this convention it is impossible to exaggerate, for 
it must, if loyally carried out, result in the extirpation of a traffic 
in the last degree disgraceful to humanity. The movement began 
with Cardinal Lavigerie’s mission to the chief European capitals ; 
this mission included London; and before an audience, mainly 
consisting of influential Protestants, he so powerfully advocated 
his cause that Mr. Buxton, a member of a family long devoted 
to the emancipation of the negro, brought the matter before Par- 
liament. This led to its being taken up by the government, and 
on its initiative the King of the Belgians called a conference at 
Brussels. The powers represented there by official delegates in- 
cluded not only the chief European powers, but also Turkey, 
Persia, Egypt, and Zanzibar. The interests involved were so 
great and the object to be attained so desirable that the United 
States, departing from the principle of non-intervention in foreign 
affairs, also sent its representative. 

The scope of the congress was widened during its sessions 
so as to embrace the sale of liquors and of arms to the 
negroes; and this has led to an unfortunate hitch; for Hol- 
land, whether from jealousy of Belgium or (as is more likely) on 
account of its trade in spirits with the negroes, has, up to the 


present, refused to sign the convention. One year has been ac- 


corded to her for this purpose; and there is no doubt that, 
whether within that time she gives her consent or not, the con- 
clusions arrived at will become international law and will be 
practically enforced. 

These conclusions are very numerous and cover a wide field 
—maritime traffic, caravan routes, suppression of slave markets, 
and, what is of the greatest practical importance, the establish- 
ment of various institutions for the execution of the general act. 
The details are very technical and elaborate in their character on 
account of the large number of powers whose interests, prejudices, 
and rights had to be consulted. The right of search, or visit of 
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ships suspected of carrying slaves (which was one of the most 
delicate questions between England and France), has beens at- 
isfactorily settled, France yielding the right within a certain zone to 
search vessels of less than five hundred tons. Mohammedan powers 
like Turkey and Persia having accepted the conclusions, and thus 


ce )-operatins r 


>? 


the provisions of the conference do not go beyond 


measures for the rooting out of the trade in slaves, domestic 
slavery being left to what it is hoped will be a hatural death. We 
are glad to learn that within the last few weeks the Sultan of 
1 
I 


Zanzibar has issued a decree which will put an end in his do- 
minions to this evil also, and in a few years slavery will entirely 
cease to exist in Zanzibar. It does not speak well for the self- 
sacrificing spirit of European nations that the greatest difficulty 
was found in adopting measures to restrict the trade in spirits; 
those proposed were whittled down, and, as we have said, en- 
tirely rejected by Holland. Catholics may be allowed to congrat- 
ulate themselves on the fact that the opposition was offered by 
Protestant nations. 
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Mrs. MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE (A Summer Holiday in 
Europe. Boston: Lee & Shepard) has an open and sympathetic 
mind, a poetic fancy, and a ready pen—three very good things 
by way of preliminary outfit for one who will not only travel 
but record the results of travel for the pleasure and profit of 
those of us who must needs remain at home. She is an opti- 
mist, moreover, on whom nothing less aggressive than the squalid 
misery and brutal degradation of the London poor seems able 
to produce a permanently painful impression. They are pro- 
minent enough, in all conscience, to account for the exception 
and make it do its proverbial work in proving a rule. As Mrs. 
Blake observes : 


“Many different things in the political economy of kingdoms 
and empires puzzle the republican simplicity that is brought 
face to face with them for the first time; but the expression of 
antagonism to existing conditions, whether of men or things, 
that is written upon the face of the poor of London is hard to 
comprehend. There is only one thing harder, and that is the 
look of sullen and hopeless misery which sometimes takes its 
place and blots out all appearance of human emotion from the 
unfortunate creatures, who seem to retire behind it as a mask or 
a fortress.” 

Mrs. Blake’s voyage was made in the spring of last year, 
and its chief objective point must have been Paris at the time 
of the Great Exposition. She took Ireland, by the way; but 
she passed on to French towns, outside the capital, and thence 
into Switzerland, only when the great but easily conceivable spell 
of Paris began, not to weaken but to allow her to perceive with 
more or less distinctness that time is limited, and that until its 
conditions have been finally transcended even the good Bostonian 


may linger there too long. She has the pleasant faculty of 


admiration wherever any excuse for it exists, but her abiding 
enthusiasm is for Paris, whence it diffuses itself over most things 
that are French. 

In Ireland, next to the beauty of the scenery and the courtesy 
and good will of the people, what chiefly impressed Mrs. Blake 
was, first, the “omnipresence of the military element,” which 
causes the “peaceful stranger, to whom the pomp and circum- 
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stance of this phase of human nature is unknown,” to fancy 
himself “in the midst of war preparations.” 


“One feels as if revolution were in the air, and that at the 
ext corner the troops, with drums beating and colors flying, 
ill go marching by to the seat of war. But no! There is no 
war and no enemy. There is no raison d'étre so far as common 
sense can reach. . . . When, now and again, one to the 
manner born attempts an explanation, it seems easier to remain 
within the safe shield of what the Catholic Church calls ‘impen- 
trable ignorance. What! a government constantly holding 
its place over its people by force! Not a sudden uprising in 
rusty passion over some real or fancied injustice, but a constant, 
undying, desperate protest against authority! This authority 
imposed upon instead of appointed by them! As poor Stephen 
ys in Hard Times, ‘It’s aw’ a muddle.’ Let us leave it so.” 


n 
W 


Our republican traveller finds it almost as perplexing to grasp 
the fact that in Ireland—and she might have extended her 
seneralization to Great Britain—‘ the whole visible earth is the 

‘rsonal property of this or that individual.’” Sometimes—and 
this is one of the times—Mrs. Blake strikes us as either over-art- 
ss in her confessions of surprise, or else as an unexpected con- 
irmation of Valentine’s verdict on the results of homekeeping 
on the wits. The absentee landlord and the miserable tenant— 
there is nothing about either of these which should produce an 
ffect of novelty upon the travelled American who has Irish 
blood in his veins, although the experience at Killarney which 
lictated the following paragraph might fairly do so: 


“Let us trust that you may grow accustomed to my Lord 
Kenmare and my gentleman Herbert asking a fee before they 
ulow you to look upon park or pleasure ground, river or water- 
fall, mountain or valley. Is it not all theirs, to do what they 
please with; and, in a country where the beggar stretches his poor 
hand for a penny, why may not the gentle be allowed to stretch 
his itching palm fora shilling? It will be a blow to your repub- 
lican prejudices. But by this time you have received enough 
delight from this lovely and kindly land to bear a few slaps. Be- 
sides, it is not the real Ireland that gives them.” 


In France it is not one thing but almost all things which de- 
light, amuse, or edify this enthusiastic oniooker. The beauty of the 
landscape, the clean and airy brightness of Paris, the picturesque- 
ness of Blois and its delicious strawberries and cream, the peasant 
proprietors, the women working in the fields, the long-aproned 

VOL, LII.—9 
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children, the careful provision made for the rights and the com- 
forts of the poor, the wisely paternal government which guards them 
against adulterations in their food and drink, and whose policy 
is to employ as many, instead of as few, as possible in the state’s 
service. In Paris, she heard, “as a reason given for not 
hiring typewriting machines in the municipal clerk’s office, that 
a few men could then do the work which now required two 
hundred,” and she goes on to remark, with an appreciation which 
is tolerably conclusive as to her attitude when at home toward 
protection and the Mugwump, that 

“This is in keeping with the paternal policy the republic main- 
tains toward its sons, partly, no doubt, from a feeling of its efficacy 
in government, partly from pride. In things that concern the beauty 
of the city there is no stint in appropriations. Departments are 
not put off with a miserly proportion of their demands for work- 
ing capital; and no fraudulent scheme of economy to further the 
future campaigning policy of the ruling powers is allowed to inter- 
fere with the order, the cleanliness, or the educational projects of 
town or country. Young as the French republic is, it has already 
learned some lessons that older pupils in the same school find it 
difficult to commit to memory.” 


The book is very well got-up and printed ; a fact which makes 
the three or four oversights in the proof-reading stand out with 
all the more distinctness. Among these we note the special infeli- 
city by which Mrs. Blake is made to refer to the ‘‘ Cypress collec- 
tions which have been made familiar to designers by Cesnola.” 
A more Serious defect is what seems like flippancy, as, to take one 
instance, when in the Commons Hall of Trinity College, Dublin, 
she finds such ‘‘an indescribable smell of stale puddings and cold 
roast beef, one does not know whether the odor of sanctity or of 
victuals is the strongest.’’ Curious, too, is the fact that, from one 
end of this bright and entertaining volume to the other, there is 
not one word which need betray the fact that it is the work of a 
Catholic, journeying, for the most part, through lands all whose 
traditions and whose sacred places are Catholic still. 

From Worthington & Co. (New York) we have received a 
beautifully illustrated edition of Paul Hervieu’s commonplacely 
bad novel, //zr¢t. The immorality of it, which runs on the usual 
lines of adultery and intrigue, is not in any appreciable degree 
retrieved by special truth to human nature, searching analysis, or 
charm of style. Perhaps Mr. Hugh Craig, whose translation is 
not over-wel] made, is in part responsible for its lack of attrac- 
tiveness in the latter respect. But the photogravures from water- 
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color drawings by Madeleine Lemaire are clever in themselves, and 
have also the merit of very closely illustrating the text. 

The same publishers bring out a tale of French country life 
by Camille Debans, which is called Catherine's Coguetries. It 
almost goes without saying that Catherine is a married woman, 
and that her coquetries lead to suicide and murder. The trans- 
lation is made by Leon Mead. This book is also adorned with 
photogravures, but they do not attain the excellence of those just 
mentioned. 

A Secret Institution (New York: Bryant Publishing Co.) has 
the external appearance of a novel, but seems to have been intended 
as a statement of facts concerning the way things are managed—or 
were managed eight years ago—in the Utica Lunatic Asylum. 
The author, Clarissa Caldwell Lathrop, says that in 1880, at the 
instance of her mother and sister, she was confined in that estab- 
lishment and remained there for nearly two years, although she 
is confident of her sanity during that entire period. She was finally 
brought out ona writ of habeas corpus applied for by a Mr. James 
B. Silkman, whom she describes “‘as a descendant of a noted English 
family, who after leaving college was associated with a law-firm 
in New York, and soon after became assistant-editor of the New 
York Evening Post.” She says that, like herself, he had been 
shut up at Utica under a false charge of lunacy, trumped up by 
relatives, and that on regaining his freedom he caused to be pub- 
lished an announcement that he would “help any sane person out 
of an asylum who would communicate with him, giving his office 
address at New York City.” Miss Lathrop, having found means 
to notify this gentleman, he applied for a writ, on which she was 
taken to Poughkeepsie, where her sanity was established and she 
given her freedom by Judge Barnard. 

Miss Lathrop tells some horrible stories, which may or 
may not be true, concerning atrocities practised upon herself, 
and known by her to have been inflicted upon others equally 
helpless. Her narrative is written in a way which is strongly 
suggestive of long standing delusions in her own mind. We sup- 
pose that the temptation to put away from home such a person 
as she describes herself to have been, especially when it can be 
done at the expense of the general public, may now and then 
be overpoweringly strong in the case of relatives whose purses 
are not long and whose natural affections are not strong. Miss 
Clarissa, with her singular whims about a married lover, and her 
suspicions of being poisoned by his divorced wife, must have 
been a tolerably uncomfortable person to have about. But she 
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was harmless, and that her delusions were such as to make her 
a proper denizen of a madhouse for an indefinite time at the 
public expense is palpably untrue. If every one of us who has 
“a bee in his bonnet” were to be locked up, how empty the 
streets would be! She says that county patients, such as she 
was, form by far the most reliable source of income for the 
institution, and that county commitments are apt to be 


“preferred for sane people who are to be confined in the Utica 
Asylum indefinitely. The advantage is this: What is called a 
‘pay patient’ can be taken out of an asylum at any time his 
friends see fit to do so, whether in accordance with the doctor’s 
permission or not, whereas a county patient is entirely at the 
mercy of the superintendent as to the length of time he may 
choose to detain him, as the county allows him to keep a patient 
two years, a privilege which a mercenary superintendent like Dr. 
Grey was able to appreciate and take care not to lose sight of,- 
for the county is sure pay, and the greater the number of pa- 
tients the larger the revenue to the asylum; and any relative or 
friend wishing to remove a_ wife, child, or ward, believing them 
to be wrongfully detained, must have recourse to a writ of habeas 
corpus, or be forced to give bonds for the safe-keeping of the 
patient before allowed to remove him from the superintendent’s 
custody, a fact which often prevented patients from being re- 
moved when their friends were most anxious to do so, believing 
them perfectly cured, and detrimental to their interests to remain 
longer, and also desiring to protect the patient from cruelties to 
which they might be subjected.” 


Miss Lathrop pays a tribute of praise, which we believe to be 
deserved, to the very different way in which the Hudson River 
Hospital for the Insane, at Poughkeepsie, is conducted by Dr. 
Cleveland. 

Ginn & Co. (Boston and London) publish a volume of stories 
from Norse mythology entitled 7he Nine Worlds. The tales have 
been collected, arranged, re-written, and, in at least one instance, 
invented, by Mary E. Litchfield. Her aim, as she describes it in 
her preface, has been to write a story simple enough for children, 
but not so simple as to be uninteresting to older persons. A 
preliminary quotation from Thomas Carlyle embodies his opinion 
that it is a mistake to suppose that there is “no use in knowing 
something about this old paganism of our fathers. Unconsciously, 
and combined with higher things, it is in ws yet, that old faith 
withal.” Concerning one element of that faith—or, better, of its 
practice—there seems little doubt that there is a good deal of it 
yet in the Scandinavian races and their kinsmen in the British 
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Isles and elsewhere—that mighty thirst for beer, to wit, to satisfy 
which Thor made his famous journey in search of the giant Hymir’s 
mile-deep kettle—probably the earliest example of the process 
known at present as “rushing the growler.” 

To our own notion, there is nothing that is moral, little that 
is beautiful, and still less that is spiritual in such remains of the 
Scandinavian mythology as stand directly on their own feet in 
literature. They testify, indeed, to the primitive belief in a future 
life, judgment after death for the deeds done in the body, and 
rewards and punishments therefor. But they testify in a manner 
equally strong to the truth of that sentence of Scripture which de- 
clares that “all the gods of the Gentiles are devils.” The final 
triumph of evil, the real impotence of those more benevolent and 
subtle forces which were called gods, when matched against the 
greater natural forces typified as giants of the upper world, or the 
malignant evil powers who would in the end bring both the 
heaven of the gods and the world of men to utter ruin—this, 
if not all Scandinavian mythology had to teach, is at least all that 
gets into distinct shape in the traces of it that remain. True, they 
contain a prophecy that Baldur, the fair god, done to death by 
Loki, the principle of evil, would come back in the end from the 
under world and rule over a new heaven and a new earth; but it 
was not on a future they hoped for, but on a present which they saw, 
that Norse mythology was built. It is only a throwing up into gi- 
gantic proportions of man’s own weakness in good and strength in 
evil. Moreover, the conceptions which underlie it are puerile, lack- 
ing in dignity as much as they lack in grace or beauty. There is 
something fantastic in putting before the children of this “ scientific ” 
age, who are to be allowed to forget or taught to scoff at the grave, 
majestic simplicity of the Scriptural account of creation, such a 
mean and trivial story as that of the primeval giant Ymir, who 
was the first of living beings; the cow which next followed him 
into existence; and the man who was produced by the cow in 
licking the masses of salty and frozen vapor which antedated the 
giant. Such as these legends are, however, it does not seem to 
us that in her original contribution to the collection, “ Odin seeks 
Wisdom from Mimir,” Miss Litchfield has improved upon them. 
In the other tales there is neither sophistication nor adornment 
of a distinctly modern turn, while in this one there are both. 

Mr. Barry O’Connor’s Turf-Fire Stories and Fairy Tales of 
Ireland (New York: P. J. Kenedy) are of unequal merit; some 
of them are very good, however, and those that are flatly com- 
monplace, like “‘ Clouds and Sunlight,” are in a decided minority.. 
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The spirit of these Irish fairy tales is very pleasant, especially in 
the confidence they show in the staying qualities of simplicity, 
loyal obedience, and honest industry, as opposed to laziness and 
cunning. ‘The Highest Penny,” “ Corney’s Fiddle,”-“ The Turf- 
Cutters,” ‘ The Cluricaun,” and “The Golden Turf” are good 
examples of what Mr. O’Connor can invent or recollect in this 
line. As to the unconventional but even-handed justice done in 
tales like “The O’Sheas” and ‘“ How I Got My Passage 
Money,” there may be two opinions expressed. To us there 
seems hardly a “superfluity of naughtiness” in the cunning by 
which the evicted Barney Brady made himself ‘even with the 
blood-squeezin’ robber, Sir Peter Skinner,” and something more 
meritorious than mere restitution in the generosity of the 
returned O’Sheas to their former landlords. The illustrations 
which liberally besprinkle this volume are, for the most part, so 
ill-made that it is a pity they were not altogether omitted. 

Concerning Kreutzer Sonata Bearing Fruit, by Pauline Gray- 
son, for which the publisher, J. S. Ogilvie (New York), begs 
“careful reading and fearless criticism,” we have only to say that 
it does not seem to call for either. In writing it the authoress 
has somehow missed the woman’s natural point of view withcut 
getting at the man’s. 

Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban’s name is new to us, although the 
title-page of A Reverend Gentleman shows that this is not his 
first novel. We find it on our table in Munro’s Seaside Library 
Edition, but do not know from what English publishing house it 
may have been pirated. It is a very clever piece of workman- 
ship, both in manner and in matter. The portrait of “the Rev- 
erend William Merrydew, Master of Arts,” is drawn with a vivid 
naturalness that drives one to consider it less as a work of art, 
the cunning invention of a novelist, than as an unflattered and 
truthful likeness of a veritable human being. Merrydew demands 
attention on his own merits as a fellow-creature. On his demer- 
its let us say, then. They are many, they are distinctly human, 
and they follow the main road, not diverging to the heroic on 
one side nor to the unutterably vile on the other. The Rever- 
end William is without honor and without conscience and with- 
out faith; he sits sipping whiskey and water and sniggering 
over Zristram Shandy when he should be preparing his sermons; 
he forges and lies and steals, allows his daughters to support 
him, and winks at or even counsels shame which will add to his 
comforts; but with it all he is not without natural affection of a 
low kind, and he has an excellent taste in literature as well as in 
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cookery. He seems much too plausible to have been invented. 
Mr. Cobban follows his career, however, with a skill which 
stamps him as an extremely clever student of human nature. 
We should be at a loss to name a situation in fictitious litera- 
ture which, for cold-blooded selfishness and almost automatic 
lack of moral sense on the part of the two men concerned, 
could match that of the fortnight which Merrydew spends with 
Jack Parkin and his own daughter Ethel in Scarborough before 
the young people marry. Just here, too, occurs the great blot of 
the story—and that is Mr. Cobban’s effort to palliate Ethel’s sin by 
explaining that she fell, not “ out of the abundant wantonness of 
the female heart,” but “from the pure womanly desire to sur- 
render, to sacrifice anything and everything to please the man 
she loved.” Probably that is true of ninety-nine women out of 
every hundred who go astray in circumstances more or less 
resembling hers. But the sin remains a sin, and its conse- 
quences are the fatal wages of sin, whatever was the immediate 
motive of its commission. And that is a lesson which the novel- 
ist who respects his vocation enough to see in it something 
more than an effective theatre for the display of his own pene- 
tration might do some sorely-needed good by demonstrating. 
But, with this great drawback, it seems to us that the women of 
the story are well comprehended, although Kate Merrydew is 
the only one of them who can be commended from the moral- 
ist’s point of view. To be just to Mr. Cobban, he has known 
good women and has an honest veneration for them, as well as 
a hearty contempt for the common verdict of the average man 
upon the sex in general. His story is ingenious in its plot and 
full of interest in many ways. Preaching is not one of these 
ways, and yet the ignoble career and the mean ending of men 
like Merrydew and his son-in-law, Jack Parkin, make a very 
telling sermon. 

“ Vengeance ts Mine” (New York: Cassell Publishing Co.), 
by Daniel Dane, has much to recommend it in point of clear- 
ness of conception on the author’s part as to what he meant 
to do, and the general vigor with which he has carried his 
scheme into execution. The underlying motive of the novel is 
much the same as that of Octave Feuillet’s Za Morte, but in 
working it out Mr. Dane has concentrated the chief interest of 
his story on a man—Arnold North—instead of on a woman. 
Given a powerful and highly-trained intellect, a determined will, 
and a strong passion, in nowise balanced by religious faith, 
what will the restraining force of social conventions amount to 
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when they come between these and their dearest object ? North 
is a distinguished chemist, analyst, and surgeon, who lectures 
with great success in the Science Department of the South Ken- 
sington Museum, in London. He is a man of thirty, a bachelor 
whose heart has not yet been touched, and whose life is clean. 
He lives with his only intimate friend, a Royal Academician named 
Reid, who is an Irishman and a Catholic, while North has no 
religion except the mere belief in a Creative Intelligence. The 
novel occupies a good deal more space than strict necessity re- 
quires, but the story it tells is, in itself, long and complicated, 
and we do not mean tw outline it. The gist of it is, that North 
falls profoundly in love with a woman who is unhappily married, 
and his passion is returned. But Mercedes, who is not a weak 
woman by nature, is fortified also by her religious faith, though 
not to such an extent as to absolutely refuse to leave her home 
fer her lover’s sake. That she does not sin is because North 
becomes firmly persuaded that she would die of grief and re- 
morse should he succeed in temporarily stifling her conscience. 
He abandons, therefore, the attempt to corrupt her, but not the 
determination to possess her. Since she has so lofty an idea of 
duty, she shall cease to be bound by this one. North does not 
like the idea of murder, and he likes even less than that the 
treachery and deceit which must necessarily accompany it. The 
latter he conceives to degrade himself; the putting out of a life 
so horribly obstructive as that of the husband of Mercedes is, 
indeed, an extreme measure, which he would willingly spare 
himself were there any other way to attain the object which has 
become all-important to him. But he has no scruple on the 
score of conscience. Sin is a word which has no meaning to 
him. 

North contrives to get rid of Richard Worden by an expedient 
which we have not before met in fiction. He administers the 
germ of typhoid fever in a drink of brandy for which Worden 
happens to ask him when already drunk, and his victim dies ten 
days later in a manner which cannot possibly awaken suspicion 
of foul play. Nor does any such ever arise. The plot, from 
this point on, is managed with real skill and much ingenuity. 
North's crime profits him nothing in the end, and it leads to 
others. It is avenged, but not by human justice. At the sum- 
mit of his achievement retribution awaits him, and he is forced 
to see in it the hand of the God whose moral law he has 
outraged. 

On the whole, the motive of this book is good and the exe- 
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cution clever, although in point of style it leaves much to be de- 
sired. But when one considers the amount of altogether objec- 
tionable matter, foul suggestion, and instruction in wickedness 
which nine novelists in ten—and Mr. Dane is not the one ex- 
ception—find it to their interest to wade through in order to 
teach a good lesson, one finds that it would be better to dis- 
pense with the lesson than to take it with such accompaniments. 

There is no lack of editions of Mr. Kipling’s stories. They 
come in all shapes and sizes and from the counters of many 
publishers. One can only hope that their author reaps a more 
than nominal share of the profits which must accrue to some- 
body from his extreme popularity. The Courting of Dinah Shadd, 
and other Stories (New York: Harper & Brother) contains three 
or four of his best and most characteristic tales, and some others of 
less value. It contains, also, a biographical and critical sketch of 
their author by Andrew Lang, and what looks like a good por- 
trait of him. Rudyard Kipling is not yet twenty-five, Mr. Lang 
tells us, having been born at Bombay on December 30, 1865. 
He seems to have accumulated an immense amount of singular 
experiences in his short life, and to have been able to focus them 
under the rays of an intensely vivid imagination. His sympa- 
thies, too, are broad as well as keen, so that his range has 
width as well as depth. And his manner is saz generis as well 
as his matter. ° He might have relieved Scheherezade in her night 
watches and caused the wakeful Sultan no suspicions; he can 
reel off short stories of such social life as has fallen under his 
ken with as quick a sense of essentials and as native a purblind- 
ness to accidents as any French past-master of that art. 

As our readers observe, we are confessing to a singular admi- 
ration for Mr. Kipling’s literary powers. It does not extend to 
all of his achievement. There are a few of the tales which we 
should be glad to see him cut out of the permanent collection 
which will, doubtless, yet be made. He loves well so many 
things that are well worthy of being loved, his hand is so re- 
sponsive to his eye where little children or the honest joys of 
honest marriage are concerned, that we could wish in the inter- 
ests of his art and his public that he might relax his worship 
of what he calls “the God of Things as They Are” when he de- 
votes his attention to people who have been taught to reverence 
“the God of Things as They Should Be.” Now that we have 
made acquaintance with almost all that he has yet written, what 
strikes us most in him is the well-nigh thoroughness with which 
he has learned the lesson which, as he quaintly says in the dedi- 
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cation to Jn Black and White, his father taught him: “To 
wayte tyl I could in some sort discerne from the Shadowe, that 
is not by any peynes to be toucht, the Small Kernel and Sub- 
stance that might conforme to the sclenderness of my Capacitie.” 
Among the tales those are least agreeable which deal with the 
immoralities of the English in India—soldiers and civilians. Some 
of these are singularly powerful—the ‘“‘ Phantom Rickshaw” is 
lurid with the retributive fire of hell, which shines also, and from 
the same quarter of it, in the “Story of the Gadsbys.” Al- 
most his best work is done in “Soldiers Three,” when that is 
made to include “The Courting of Dinah Shadd,” “On Green- 
how Hill,” and “The Incarnation of Krishna Mulvaney.” The 
children’s stories are delightful: ‘‘ Wee Willie Winkie” and 
“Baa! baa! Black Sheep’’—which has an autobiographical flavor, 
by the way—seem to us to have struck the precise line where 
children’s interest and that of their elders meet without colliding. 
The story of that “chubby little eccentricity,’ Muhammed Din, 
however, has a pathos which remains above that level. - There is 
little room for choice among the tales devoted mainly to-the men 
and women of various Indian races. ‘“ The Man that Would be 
a King” ranks high among them; so does “In Flood Time” and 
“Dray Wara Yow Dee.” Now and then, too, comes a set of 
verses which recapitulate and condense into still more compact 
form than the tales, the special qualities which go to form Mr. 
Kipling’s unique gift. 


I.—THE UNKNOWN GOD.* 

The gifted and learned author of this, we can honestly say, 
fascinating book, has departed this life since its publication. We 
cannot endorse all his views to the full extent. His general idea, 
however, that in studying ethnic religions we should seek out in 
them, amid all their errors and corruptions, what is true and good, 
is one in which we heartily concur. This was the idea of Clem- 
ent of Alexandria. In respect to China it has been developed in 
a most learned and interesting manner by the brilliant professor 
at Louvain, Mgr. de Harlez. Bishop Keane, the rector of the 
Catholic University at Washington, has presented the same thesis 
with great eloquence in a lecture on “ The Light of the World.” 
Mr. Brace takes up in succession the chief ethnic: religions and 
philosophies, from those of Egypt down to Buddhism. He shows 
how God has not left heathendom without light and grace, al- 


* The Unknown God; or, Inspiration among Pre-Christian Races. By C. Loring Brace, 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 
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though as compared to the light and grace of Christianity it is 
as starlight to sunlight. The book is a splendid argument 
against the gloomy opinion held by some Christians, and which 
makes a great prejudice against the claims of the Christian re- 
ligion or belief, that all heathens are irremediably doomed to 
perdition. 

We recommend it to all Catholic scholars as a valuable work 
which ought to be in every good library. 


2.—ANSWER OF THE HON. HONORE MERCIER.* 

The following extract from an exposition of the “ grievances” 
of Protestants in the Province of Quebec shows one of the chief 
causes of discontent which gave rise to the Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation. It is taken from a letter signed “A Quebec Loyalist,” 
which Mr. Mercier publishes and answers in this pamphlet: 


“T have seen this provision of the law, that Protestants are 
exempt [from parish assessments in the Province of Quebec] 
quoted by Ontario newspapers as conclusive proof that they 
have no cause to complain of the parish system. Were those 
who express such an opinion to come to Quebec and make per- 
sonal investigation they would. perceive their error. Let me 
give you an illustration from actual life. Fifty years ago a num- 
ber of emigrants from the British Isles formed a settlement in 
the wild lands of this province. They prospered and increased 
for twenty years, when the Roman Catholic bishop issued his de- 
cree including their settlement in a canonical parish he had 
erected. The Roman Catholics were mainly laborers employed 
by the Protestants, several of whom contributed toward erecting 
a temporary church, which was followed by a convent school 
established by one of the great Montreal nunneries, partly to at- 
tract a Catholic population and partly to catch a few Protestant 
girls as pupils) When from death or other vicissitude a farm 
owned by Protestants was offered for sale the priest had a pur- 
chaser, who, if he had not sufficient money, got a loan from the 
city ecclesiastical corporations at a low rate of interest. A 
French storekeeper was brought in, a French doctor, and finally 
a notary. Then the colonization societies lent their aid, and the 
funds of these societies are supplemented by the government. 
The work went on slowly, but it went on steadily. If I were 
asked to name the most remarkable feature in the Church of 
Rome I would answer, its deliberate movements, its unalterable 
purpose, combined with patience. Nothing is done openly, 
nothing rashly, nothing violently. The tide is creeping upward 
and remorselessly swallowing everything in its way, but on the 


* Answer of the Hon. Honoré Mercier to the Pamphlet of the Equal Rights Association 
against the majority of the Inhabitants of the Province of Quebec. 
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placid face of the waters there is not an eddy nor a ripple to 
indicate the resistless power that is impelling them. Farm by 
farm dropped into Catholic hands, and the area of lands liable 
to tax and tithe went on extending. In course of time the 
Protestants became so few that they found it difficult to maintain 
schools, and were it not for aid from outside they could not have 
retained a minister. Their farms were fertile and, materially, they 
were doing better than they could elsewhere, so that so far as 
dollars and cents are concerned they had no cause to move, yet, 
when they considered that their children were growing up im- 
perfectly educated and that their neighbors were of different 
speech and creed, they were impelled to make a sacrifice and 
leave. Their farms were bought, and what was twenty-five years 
before an English-speaking settlement has become a French one, 
and from land that did not yield a dollar to the Church of Rome 
she now levies contributions that yield thousands. This is the 
history of scores of outlying settlements of Protestants in this 
province, and that they were extinguished by set purpose is not 
concealed.” 

How different is this history from the blood-stained page 
which tells of the Protestant planting of Ireland! Why should 
our loyal Protestant complain of being whipped in a fair fight 
with weapons placed in the hands of both combatants by Eng- 
lish law ? 

It is quite refreshing to read Mr. Mercier’s answer to the 
ridiculous charges of the Equal Rights Association. He simply 
demolishes them. He is clear, honest, and fearless. e is a 
good type of the noble people whose leader he is, and this little 
pamphlet is, in tone and in substance, a specimen of how they 
give an account of themselves when in conflict with Orange ag- 
gressors. It is especially valuable because it treats fully and de- 
scriptively of the parish corporation of Lower Canada, in which 
the lay element is. so happily blended with the clerical in the 
establishment and maintenance of the material side of religion. 


3.—THE CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY OF AMERICA.* 


Mr. Bodley succeeded in arousing the interest of the English- 
speaking public in a remarkable degree by the publication of 
these two articles—one in the Mineteenth Century, the other in 
the Edinburgh Review. This was mainly owing to his calling 
attention in them to the popular aspect Catholicity has assumed 

* The Catholic Democracy of America. Two Essays on the position, growth, and influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. By J. E. C. Bodley, M A. of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Witn a preface by James Cardinal Gibbons. Baltimore: John Murphy 
& Co. 
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in North America; for Catholicity and democracy are rather coy 
of each other in the old world. That they should be not only 
engaged in an ardent courtship in the new world but actually 
joined in the holy bonds of matrimony is a nine days’ wonder 
to the European public. Perhaps a deeper study of the nature 
of things in Europe itself, political and religious, as well as a 
better knowledge of the secret forces now at work among the 
Catholic populations, would encourage some who would now 
forbid the banns to hasten the day of union between free insti- 
tutions and the orthodox faith in Italy, France, and Spain. 

To an American Catholic there is a sort of put-yourself-in- 
his-place interest in these articles. He smiles to think that a 
Catholic conscience need feel itself anywise. perplexed by the 
duties of free citizenship; and is annoyed that there are Cath- 
olics who can suppose that there is a “tendency” or a “ tradi- 
tion” or a “spirit” in the true religion which hinders its mem- 
bers from being hearty lovers of a form of government founded 
on the dignity of human nature. 

The author of these essays will allow us to set him right ina 
mistake he has made about what Father Hecker wrote of the 
cause of the decay of doctrinal Calvinism in New England. Mr. 
Bodley says (p. 64): 

‘An ingenious American priest has suggested that the rise of 
Roman Catholicism in New England was the logical conse- 
quence of the Revolution, inasmuch as the proclamation of man’s 
natural rights involved the overthrow of the whole theological 
structure which the reformed theologians built upon the corner- 
stone of man’s ‘total depravity’; the Puritans, therefore, in sign- 
ing the Declaration of Independence signed their own death 
warrant. The weak point in this philosophic theory is that two 
generations passed away after the Revolution before Roman 
Catholicism gained an extensive domain on Puritan territory.” 


What Father Hecker, who is plainly meant here, actually did 
say is found in Zhe Church and the Age, pp. 74 and 316. He 
does not anywhere attribute the rise of Catholicism in New 
England to the destructive force of American principles on Cal- 
vinism ; but the rise of Unitarianism and Transcendentalism he 


does : 

“If we analyze the political system of our country we shall 
find at its base the maxim, ‘ Man is capable of self-government.’ 
The American system exhibits a greater trust in the natural 
capacities and the inherent worth of man than any other form 
of political government now upon this earth. Hence all the 
great political trusts are made elective; hence, also, our recourse 
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to short terms of office, and the great extension among us of the 
elective franchise. The genius and whole drift and current of our 
political life runs in this direction. Now, what does this maxim 
mean, that ‘Man is capable of self-government’? It means that 
man is endowed by his Creator with reason to know what is right, 
true, and good. It means that man possesses free will and can 
follow the right, true, and good. These powers constitute man 
a responsible being. It supposes that man as he is now born is 
in possession of all his natural rights, and the primal tendencies 
of his natal faculties are in accordance with the great end of his 
existence, and his nature is essentially good. But such views of 
human nature are in direct opposition to the fundamental doc- 
trines of Puritanism and orthodox Protestantism. These taught 
and teach that man has been totally depraved, that his nature is 
essentially corrupt, and all his actions, springing from his nature, 
nothing but evil. . . . So that at the Revolution the political 
and the religious principles of the New-Englander entered upon a 
conflict with each other and, in the long run, the ballot-box beat 
the pulpit. . . . Herein lies the true genesis of Unitarianism 
and its cogenitor, the transcendental movement in New England.” 


_ We recommend Mr. Bodley to read and study Zhe Church 
and the Age. In that book he will find a philosophical no less 
than a practical solution of the political and religious difficulties 
of our times. 


4.—THE PERFECTION OF MAN BY CHARITY.* 

The author of this book has given us the results of a very 
wide and thorough acquaintance with ascetical and mystical litera- 
ture, together with an adequate knowledge of the ordinary dog- 
matic and moral theology taught in the schools. One meets with 
references to almost all the standard authorities on spiritual mat- 
ters and copious extracts are made from them; something due 
as well to conscientious preparation for his task as, we trust, to 
long practical use of the guides to Christian perfection for his 
own personal benefit. It is certainly refreshing to see such solid 
and enduring treatises on the highest of all sciences, that of the 
ways of divine love, coming to us along with the multitudinous 
outpouring of mere devotion and religious sentiment, or the larger 
and smaller works of those who have the vocation to advance the 
practices of indulgenced confraternities. These are good, but the 
work before us is of a far higher order. 

The plan of the author is that of nearly all the older writers on 
the spiritual life: the emphatic assertion of the essential element 


* The Perfection of Man by Charity, A Spiritual Treatise. By Father H. Reginald Buck- 
ler,O.P. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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of love both as the end of Christian perfection and as the in- 
spiring force of all its means. Hence he treats all the means of 
perfection in the light of the end, which is love of God brought 
to a state of union with the beloved. Mortification of the senses 
and purification of the intelligence and the will are explained in 
the light of love, and all ascetical practices are advocated because 
they prepare the way for love. Man not only is perfected by 
the possession of love, but the very steps leading to perfect love 
are taken by means of love striving to be perfect. Love makes 
the Christian obedient, makes him temperate, makes him pa- 
tient; and the reason why he practices obedience, temperance, 
patience, is because he loves, and he knows that these virtues will 
make him love more and more. -In true obedience there is more 
of love than of conformity, in patience more of love than resig- 
nation, in temperance more of love than of self restraint. 

“No small consolation,” the author says in his preface, ‘‘comes 
to souls anxious to advance in the ways of Christian and re- 
ligious life when they understand that the wark of their perfec- 
tion lies in the development of their love.” Oh, how true that 
is! and how sadly true it is that men and women of much 
nobility of character are often hindered from enjoying this divine 
consolation because too little emphasis is given to LOVE in the 
invitations to a devout life which are addressed to them. And 
what a lofty purpose has Father Buckler set out to accomplish 
when he says that his book “aims at nothing more than a 
drawing out of this law of love in its due dimensions and 
happy results.” God speed him in his holy ambition! 

The very abundant selections from the great masters of the 
science of holy living made use of by our author remind us of 
the celebrated treatise on Christian perfection by Rodriguez. In 
this respect the author has followed Rodriguez’s method, though 
otherwise his plan is entirely different. All roads to Paradise go 
through the gate of love; yet not all are travelled in like man- 
ner. To a certain eager kind of souls it matters little what 
method they pursue, love is first, and last, and midway, and 
everywhere with them. But for ordinary souls the elaborate 
study of the means of perfection as given by Rodriguez has a 
tendency to produce a sort of detailed excellence. This is of 
wonderful value for the practical life of many every-day Chris- 
tians. There is this drawback, however: a large class of souls 
mislearn from such methods to expend their entire spiritual 
energy in set devotional practices and examinations and specific 
resolutions, resulting in a routine spiritual character, often failing 
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of enduring fruits, and falling short of the development of interior 
character. In such cases external signs lead one to expect far 
more than the lapse of time or the day of trial actually brings 
forth. Furthermore, the necessary accompaniment of this method 
is the supervision of a director so constant and so minute as to 
result in the cramping of spontaneous action of the Holy Spirit 
in many cases where the divine work needs spontaneity rather 
than discipline. 

Father Buckler’s method—and it was once the _ universal 
method—is freer, tends to develop individuality and independence 
of character, and to consecrate the soul’s inner longings and 
aspirations to the particular kind of influence towards which 
nature and grace point the soul. 

Our final word of praise for this work is a tribute to its 
orderly treatment of the topics in hand, a quality which will 
_ make it quite possible to use it as a sort of text-book for the 

instruction of beginners in the spiritual life. 


5.—CATECHISM OF THE CHILD OF MARY.* 


The subjects treated of in this little book are: The Duties 
of a Child of Mary, The Duties of Religion, Exercises of 
Piety, The Practice of the Christian Virtues, and Practical 
Rules for the Spiritual Life. The book is intended not only 
for the members of sodalities of Children of Mary but also for 
parents and teachers, as well as others in charge of young girls. 
It is a practical catechism, presenting the matter it contains by 
question and answer, and will be found valuable by those for 
whom it is intended. The proceeds of the sale of the book are 
devoted to works of charity. [It may be obtained by sending a 
postal-note for twenty-five cents, adding two cents for postage, 
to Sister Mary de Sales, Presentation Convent, Sneem, County 
Kerry, Ireland. 


6.—VERSES AND A SKETCH. f 
Mr. Acton has dedicated his verses to his preceptress, ‘‘ who 
first taught him to value the beauty of the ideal.” There may be 
no doubt about the beauty of the ideal or its value, but we 
would beg to remark that real things are far more valuable than 
ideal things. Real poetry, for instance, is far more valuable than 
poetry that is not real poetry. 


* Catechism of the Child of Mary. By the Director of the Association of St. Charles 
Borromeo, Grammont, Belgium. ‘Iranslated into English with the permission of the author. 
By M.I C. t Verses and a Sketch. By John Acton. Philadelphia: Billstein & Son. 
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ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO THE READING CIRCLES, LISTS UF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. '° 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


SEVERAL Catholic Reading Circles in the United States have 
taken the name of Newman, in honor of the late cardinal, who 
was not only a prince of the church, but also a monarch “ whose 
sway there was none to dispute” in Catholic literature. His 


writings cover a large range of subjects. The ablest critics have 
praised his wonderful style of composition; which is no less re- 
markable in his sermons and historical essays than in his poetry 
and works of fiction. For general use among the members of 
the Columbian Reading Union we highly recommend the volume 
of extracts entitled Characteristics, containing some of the 
finest passages selected from the works of Cardinal Newman. 


* * * 

From time to time we find obtrusive proofs that there are 
still living some unwise people who depreciate the value of all 
novels. In the hope of enlightening them we take this oppor- 
tunity to quote Cardinal Newman’s advice on the matter to the 
pupils of the Oratory School, established at Birmingham in 1859. 
A few years after its foundation Mr. W. J. Sparrow, now a 
prominent member of the Liverpool school board, was admitted 
as a scholar. In a letter lately written he gives numerous in- 
stances of the kindness, tact, and gentleness of the then Dr. New- 
man in managing school affairs. Mr. Sparrow then makes this 
positive statement, which we venture to emphasize by italics: 


“When I was reading for the London University interme- 
diate examinations in arts along with another Dr. Newman took 
us himself in classics and English literature, and I shall never 
forget those lectures, especially those in literature. He told ‘us. 
he greatly admired Sir Walter Scott’s novels and regretted that 
they were, he believed, getting to be less read than formerly ; 
he also expressed a great liking for the ‘“ Rejected Addresses” 
as some of the cleverest parodies he had read, and encouraged 
us to read good novels.” 


Without the slightest hesitation we urge all Reading Circles 
and those who have any lingering repugnance to the modern. 
VOL. LII.—I10 
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novelists to procure without delay the two novels written by 
Cardinal Newman, entitled Callista: A Tale of the Third Century, 
and Loss and Gain, a story based on the experience of a convert 
at Oxford. 


* * * 

An objection has been made that the outlines of work pre- 
sented by the Columbian Reading Union are too heavy. 
“Young people are expected to become too studious(?) and to 
plunge into ecclesiastical reading of a very ponderous character.” 
We have no reason to think that our plans will exert an 
oppressive influence on the mental faculties of any one, nor can 
we perceive alarming symptoms indicating that the young people 
of America are in danger of becoming “too studious.” We seek 
to provide lists of books on various subjects which will furnish 
interesting and profitable reading. From extensive observation, 
and a careful study of their likes and dislikes, we are convinced 
that our sensible young people will most cheerfully accept com- 
petent guidance in the selection of books. A large number read 
indiscriminately worthless and dangerous productions, which are 
extensively advertised and can be got at small cost. We hope 
to make it easier to get the dest specimens of light literature 
and stories by Catholic authors, and to do the same work in 
other departments. 

* * * 

Reading Circles are not required to submit for approval any 
plans that seem good and useful for the self-improvement of their 
members. In reply to numerous letters we must here declare 
that the Columbian Reading Union is not intended to make 
compulsory laws for its members nor to give absolute decisions 
on matters of taste, but rather to establish a system of co-oper- 
ation among all interested in the diffusion of good literature.’ A 
‘ Reading Circle can be organized either in connection with paro- 
chial or public libraries or on an independent basis. It makes a 
considerable saving of expense if the books to be used can be 
borrowed from a library. The Cathedral Library Reading Circle 
and the Ozanam Reading Circle, both of New York City, are 
associated with Catholic circulating libraries. Books recommended 
in our lists are purchased in each case by the parish library, 
and are made accessible without extra charge to the members 
of the Reading Circles. In many places the same plan could, no 
doubt, be applied to public libraries. 

* * * 


One of the best catalogues sent to us this year comes from 
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the parochial library of St. Joseph’s Church, New York City. 
It was prepared under the personal supervision of Brother Joseph, 
and rumor informs us that the anonymous preface was composed 
by Brother Azarias. Those familiar with his terse and luminous 
style will easily recognize it in the following passages: 


“This is a reading age, and our young people must have 
reading matter. How much better is it not for them to read 
good books, and solid books, and wholesome books, under proper 
gnidance, than to devour indiscriminately all kinds of printed 
matter? In the one case, whatever they read will aid in inform- 
ing the mind or building up the character; in the other, naught 
comes of it all but distraction, brain-waste, and loss of time. 

“The large majority of our young readers have their daily oc- 
cupations, and their hours for reading are limited. It is to their 
interest to be choice in the selection of their reading matter. 
Their great aim should be to cultivate a taste for the best. Why 
devour trash when all the great writers and thinkers and singers 
of the world are at their disposal, to inspire them with noble 
thoughts and glorious aspirations ? 

“Catholics need not confine themselves to purely Catholic lit- 
erature in their readings. The talents of non-Catholic writers are 
the gift of God as well as the talents of Catholic writers. Not 
infrequently non-Catholic authors have presented truth with 
force, grace, and eloquence. And when they so write we should 
accept with gratitude their contributions to the world’s thoughts. 
But Catholics should not, in the meantime, ignore all purely 
Catholic literature. They should read what their Catholic breth- 
ren took the pains to write. It should be their pride that there 
was no Catholic work of note with which they were not reason- 
ably familiar. It is their duty to be able to give reasons for the 
faith that is in them. They should know the books in which the 
leading dogmas and doctrines of the faith are explained and de- 
fended. They should have a fair knowledge of church history 
and be able to point to the works throwing light upon its ob- 
scure points. By all means let our Catholic youth become in- 
timate with the words and deeds of the heroes whose lives went 
into the building up of this great republic; but let them be 
no less familiar with the sayings and doings of those other no 
less. heroic souls which reflect so brilliantly the sanctity of the 
church. and the virtues of the divine Model. Above all, let 
our young people read the sublime history of our Lord as 
laid down in the Gospels; let them cultivate a taste for every- 
thing bearing directly or indirectly upon that sacred history. 
Books of travel which speak reverently of the Holy Land and 
describe the spots hallowed by the footsteps of the Redeemer ; 
books of fiction which light up the customs and manners and 
give insight into, the ways and doings of the time-of our Lord; 
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books defending the divinity of Christ and showing forth the 
grandeur of his teachings and the beauty of his church, as 
Lacordaire shows them forth; books showing what the church 
has done for letters and science and education, such as Kenelm 
Digby’s great work on the Ages of Faith, books in which 
erroneous opinions are combated and the truths of religion are 
reconciled with reason, as Cardinal Newman’s works and the 
writings of Brownson and Cardinal Wiseman—all these it 
should be the first duty of the Catholic reader to become famil- 
iar with. We should know our own who labored for us through 
many trials and privations. We should show our appreciation of 
the sacrifices they made in writing for our benefit by reading 
their works. 

“Moreover, the reading of-CGatholic books is essential to 
maintain a healthy and robust faith. It is the most efficient 
means to counteract the Protestant or anti-Catholic atmosphere 
in which we live. Our non-Catholic brethren are, as a rule, very 
careful not to touch our best Catholic works, while they devour 
everything calculated to strengthen their prejudices against the 
church and her institutions. There is in New York City a great 
college, with a library rich in many departments of literature and 
science. We turn to the catalogue and inquire what this library 
may contain upon the Catholic Church Altogether there are 
not more than a dozen volumes and three-fourths of these are 
overflowing with gall and venom against the church. We fail to 
see a single volume written from the Catholic point of view. 
We fail to see a single church history in which the truth con- 
cerning the Catholic Church is told as only a Catholic can tell 
it. There seems to be a scrupujous care that in that library 
there shall be no possible means of getting at the truth concern- 
ing the Catholic Church. Presbyterians and Methodists and Epis- 
copalians and Agnostics can speak to the students of that college 
through their writings. All are welcome to a place on its 
shelves—all but the standard Catholic authors. Again, we enter 
a great public library in, New York City and ask for the works 
of Balmes. They are to be found in the Spanish, French, Ger- 
man, English, and Italian languages, and yet the only volume 
of Balmes’ lying on the shelves of that library is his European 
Civilization in English. Certainly Balmes is one of the greatest 
Catholic writers and thinkers of this century and no library can 
afford to ignore his works. 

“Let our Catholic readers cultivate a taste for our great 
Catholic writers; let the public libraries realize that these books 
are in great demand and the librarians will be forced to supply 
them to their readers. And every Catholic book we succeed in 
placing on the shelves of our public libraries is a great gain. It 
is a seed sown. Who can calculate the harvest of souls that 
may be reaped later on? 

“ Finally, let us remember that it is not only our duty to read 
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Catholic literature; it is also our duty to spread the good book. 
We must not be selfish. We must recommend the good book to our 
neighbor. We must speak to him of its merits, point out to him 
its beauties, and interest him in the reading of it. The good book 
is for all a boon and a blessing. It becomes a solace in trouble, 
an instructor in difficulties, a companion in solitude. It enter- 
tains us in polished language; it reproves us without giving 
offence ; it strengthens our resolves for good; it interprets the 
undercurrents of our thought and the vague sentiments of our 
natures; it is an instrument of help, edification, and improve- 
ment.” 
* * * 

“A branch of the Columbian Reading Union—the Fullerton 
Reading Circle—has been started in Hoosick Falls, N. Y., by the 
young ladies of St. Mary’s Church, its object being to cultivate 
a taste for Catholic literature among its members. Miss Mahar is 
President, Miss Campbell Vice-President, and Miss Turner Treas- 
urer and Librarian. Meetings are held once in every two weeks 
at the home of one of the members, and a regular programme 
arranged by the president is carried out, consisting of quotations 
from some Catholic writer, questions on some article in THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD, essays, readings, recitations, vocal and in- 
strumental music. 

‘At present the society is using the books in the Sunday- 
school library through the kindness of the pastor, Rev. J. D. 
Waldren, who is interested in the Circle, but hopes soon to 
purchase books of its own, which books will be selected in 
groups, according to the epochs in church history. Our Circle 
has chosen as its motto: ‘The greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber.’ Starting with a membership of about twenty the number 
has been increasing since, and we hope before long to have a 
much larger membership. So far the Reading Circle has proved 
a success, and there is every reason to believe it will continue 
to do so. MARY L. CARR, 


Secretary.” 
* * * 


From the Rensselaer County Standard we quote a hearty 
endorsement of the new Reading Circle at Hoosick Falls, N. Y.: 


“The zealous efforts of our Catholic young ladies in forming 
a literary society whose influence for good might extend far 
beyond its own immediate confines have culminated finally in the 
establishment of the Fullerton Reading Circle. The energetic 
staff of officers elected augurs well for the permanency and success 
of the society. The name chosen is indicative of the class of 
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writers most admired by its members and is a deserving tribute 
to the memory of a writer whose name has become a household 
word in many homes. Lady Georgiana Fullerton was a novelist 
of eminent ability. She belongs, however, to a class of writers 
whose works are little appreciated by the modern novel-reader, 
not through any demerit of theirs, but because wholesome food 
is unpalatable to a diseased taste. Long after the sickening 
sentimentalism of an Ouida or an Amelie Rives has been buried 
deep in the oblivion they richly merit authors of the Fullerton 
type shall live on for ever, bearing down to posterity a blessing 
in those works which will serve as their enduring monument. 

“The plan of action adopted by the Columbian Reading Union, 
of which the Fullerton Reading Circle forms a part, is for each 
Circle to purchase a number of historical novels bearing upon a 
given period of time and written by persons whose regard for 
accuracy has not led them into the fatal error of confounding 
facts with the ardent ebullitions of their own fancies. These 
books are passed around the .entire circle, remaining two weeks 
with each member. Persons who do not wish to become active 
members may thus enjoy reading a series of good novels without 
leaving their own homes. At the meetings, to be held fortnightly, 
a programme comprising select readings from historical works bear- 
ing on the epoch in question, recitations, debates, and music, 
will be regularly carried out. The advantages following upon 
such a systematic course of reading and study must be evident, 
and all are cordially invited to profit by them.” 

* * * 

The Reading Circle of the Men’s League of the Sacred ‘Heart 
of St. Ignatius’ Church, Baltimore, Md., was organized by a call 
of the Rev. Director, Father Ryan. After an explanation of the 
objects of the Reading Circle suggestions were asked for and 
the following officers chosen: President, Father Ryan, S.J.; Vice- 
President, Father Tynan, S.J.; Secretary, Dr. J. B. Saunders ; 
Treasurer, J. J: Maguire. A committee on reading was also 
selected to consist of the officers and Messrs. J. I. Maguire, C. 
Parkhill, and M. O’Dea. Some of the important subjects 
chosen for essays and general discussion were: The right of a 
parent to educate: Power and right of the state to educate; 
The necessity and duty of home training; The discipline of the 
schools and the effect of secular education on the masses; Divine 
right of the church to provide for the education of her children; 
The right of the church to superintend all matters pertaining to 
education, especially in primary schools. 

We offer sincere congratulations to this pioneer Reading Circle 
of Baltimore, which sends us the first favorable assurance of an 
organized effort for Catholic literature in the city of Archbishop 
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Carroll and Cardinal Gibbons. Every parish in the United States 
would derive immense advantage from a discussion of the ques- 
tion of education on the lines indicated by the Reading Circle 
of St. Ignatius’ Church. It is not sufficient for bishops and 
priests to legislate for schools. Representatives of the laity can 
no longer be exempted from taking an active part in giving ut- 
terance to the convictions which every intelligent Catholic must 
feel concerning the true standard of excellence for American 
schools. With pleasure we note the fact that the members of a 
Reading Circle have taken a new departure by preparing a most 
suggestive outline of the education question which can be profit- 
ably discussed—and the sooner the better—by the laity in every 
parish in the United States. 


* * * 


A clipping from a friendly writer in the Pz/ot has been for- 
warded to us showing a summary of the work accomplished by 
the Catholic Union Reading Circle of Boston. It is here noted 
to make evident the actual success of the plan of organization 
fostered by the Columbian Reading Union. The average at- 
tendance at the meetings was about seventy members. Cardinal 
Wiseman’s Fabiola; Cardinal Newman’s Cadlista, and the Pearl 
of Antioch, by Abbé Bayle, were read thoroughly with the atten- 
tion due to accurate historical pictures of important epochs in 
church history. Through the associations rendered possible by 
the formation of the Reading Circle the study of these master 
minds of Catholic literature became very pleasant and profitable. 


““The books are read by the members at home, and the time 
of the meeting is spent in the discussion of the plot and charac- 
ters of the story, the lifé and times of the author, and his mo- 
tive in writing the book, the reading of the extracts and sketches 
prepared by the various members in turn on the places and per- 
sonages of historical interest referred to in the story.. The writ- 
ing of these papers has involved the reading of other books. The 
Reading Circle has brought to light an unsuspected amount of 
talent among our young people. The following is the list of es- 
says read: 

““*« Catacombs,’ John P. Leahy, Esq.; ‘Home Life of Early 
Christians, T. J. Monaghan, Esq.; ‘Similarity of Objections 
Urged against the Church in Early Ages to Those of the Pres- 
ent,’ Mr. Frank Martin; ‘ Life of Cardinal Wiseman,’ Miss Mary 
B. Corr; ‘ Life of Cardinal Newman,’ Miss Sarah Hughes; ‘ Char- 
acter of Callista,’ Miss Maggie Sheridan; ‘Character of Agellius,’ 
Mrs. Edward Kelly ; ‘ History of Carthage,’ Mrs. James L. Walsh ; 
‘Ass’s Head as Symbol of Christianity,’ Miss K. Groll; ‘ Oxford 
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Movement,’ Miss A. Groll; ‘Oxford Movement,’ Miss Ellen A. 
McLaughlin ; ‘Oratory at Brompton,’ Miss Mary M. McCluskey ; 
‘Order of Oratorians,’ Miss Clare; ‘Life of Cyprian of Carthage,’ 
Miss Halliday ; ‘Tractarian Movement,’ Thomas A. Mullen, Esq. 

“These papers were given and greatly enjoyed: ‘Ideals of 
Christian Womanhood,’ by Miss Katherine Eleanor Conway ; 
‘First Impressions of Paris,’ by Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Blake; 
‘The Lessons of the Catholic Congress,’ by Thomas H. Cum- 
mings, Esq.; ‘St. Paula and St. Jerome,’ by Miss Mary B. Corr ; 
‘Cardinal Manning,’ by Miss Julia M. Murphy, and ‘A Pilgrim- 
age to the Holy Land,’ by Miss Julia Harrington. Musicales 
were also furnished by competent musicians.” 

* * * 

During the summer months considerable progress has been 
made on our complete list of Catholic authors now published in 
the English language. It will be a unique production. To gather 
the information requisite to justify the claim that the list may be 
relied on as complete is a task of considerable magnitude. Motives 
of self-imterest should induce living Catholic authors and publishers 
to promptly co-operate with our plans. The objection that Cath- 
olics are not entitled to special recognition in literature will be 
definitely answered by the classified index of authors now pre- 


paring. Few can realize, even among those familiar with the 
book trade, the total number of authors representing Catholic 
thought or the extent of their influence in modern literature. 


* * * 


As the exact site of the World’s Fair of 1893 is now selected 
at Chicago it seems opportune to make a proposal on behalf of 
Catholic literature. Hoping for the necessary financial support, 
we wish to propose, in the name of the Columbian Reading 
Union, that a special World’s Fair edition be gathered for exhi- 
bition of the Catholic authors whose works have contributed in 
any way to the spiritual and material welfare of America. It 
may be thought advisable to make, later on, some more specific 
limitations. Such a collection of books would be a manifestation 
of the intellectual qualifications of Catholics. We ask the mem- 
bers and patrons of our movement to take the matter into con- 
sideration and send us any suggestions they may wish to offer 


for publication. 
M. C. M. 





WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


THE labor incident to the enlarged magazine which we this 
month present to our readers has given the publisher very lit- 
tle time for the preparation of his notes. But much as he has 
to say—and the new volume, its new dress, its greater size, and 
the many letters he has received since last month are all plead- 
ing for his eloquence—his hopes are dashed by the announce- 
ment that the most he can look for in this issue is two pages. 
He will not waste his space with vain regrets, but promises the 
many who look with interest to this department of the magazine 
more ample space next month. 

as 

He cannot forbear, however, giving some space to the gen- 
erous words of the Le Couteulx Leader of Buffalo in a recent 
issue. Speaking of the contents of the last issue of THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD, it says: 


“ With its September issue this admirable magazine closes its 
fifty-first volume—to begin the next with sixteen pages added to 
its already generous supply. How any Catholic family of fair 
means, pretending to an enlightened faith and any degree of 
‘culture,’ can wilfully deprive itself of the intellectual and moral 
stimulant this representative periodical dispenses surpasses our 
understanding. We hope that the new volume will find its way 
to a greatly enlarged circle of subscribers.” 


«* 

We feel grateful for such generous words coming from a pen 
so just and discriminating as we know the writer of the Leader 
“ Notes” uses. They are words which in various ways have 
been echoed by scores of private letters received during the past 
month. Better far than words are the generous deeds some of 
these letters record; not only has the Publisher been favored of 
late with a goodly number of requests for sample copies of the 
magazine, but he has received several letters recently—may their 
number increase !—of which the following is a sample. He com- 
mends it to his readers as a model of epistolary art. 








UC , 

“REV. DEAR SIR: I enclose my check for $8.00, four dol- 
lars for my own subscription and four dollars for a year’s sub- 
scription to THE CATHOLIC WORLD to be sent ‘where it will 
do the most good.’” 

os 

Such a letter needs no comment even if space were not limit- 
ed. As an “object lesson” it is worthy of a paragraph by 
itself, and we can give the writer our assurance not only of our 
thanks but of our belief that, under God, he will be a material 
help not to one but to many seeking the light. Another of our 
subscribers has been sending THE CATHOLIC WORLD for some 
time past to a club the greater number of whose members are 
non-Catholics, and others still whom we cannot here mention 
specially are making use of the magazine to further the interest 
of God’s holy truth among those who know it not in its fulness. 

os 

To know that our readers so regard THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
is a source of great satisfaction to us. It realizes the aim of its 
founder, who would have it among the agencies that make for 
truth among our people. Above literary excellence or mere 
commercial success is it the aim and end of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
to be a missionary work by a missionary community. It was so 
conceived, and for over a quarter of a century has been carried 
out, and with God’s help will so continue in the missionary 
spirit before all else. 


* 
** 


A volume of essays by Bishop Spalding, of Peoria, is an- 
nounced by A. C. McClurg & Co., of Chicago. Though each is 
complete in itself, the eight essays have a certain unity of subject, 
and plead the cause of religion, culture, and the higher spiritual 
life. 


Longmans, Green & Co. have purchased the publishing 
business of Rivington & Co., and wil! supply all books hitherto 
published by that firm. 


The Clarendon Press, of which Macmillan & Co. are the 
agents in this country, has just issued a volume of interest to 
Catholics, entitled Exglish Miracle Plays, Moralities and Inter- 
ludes, Edited, with notes and a glossary, by Alfred W. Pollard, 
M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford. 





Macmillan & Co. announce: 


Landmarks of Homeric Study. By Wm. E. Gladstone. 

The Buccaneers and Marooners of America. Edited and 
illustrated by Howard Pyle. 

The Fossil Insects of North America. By Dr. Samuel H. 
Scudder. 2 vols. quarto. 


The Century Co. will issue shortly: 


Abraham Lincoln: A History. By Nicolay & Hay. This, 
work will be issued in ten volumes, and will be sold 
only by subscription. 


Harper & Bros. announce a new volume by Captain Charles 
King, entitled Campaigning with Crook. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have just published the fourth volume 
of Imbert de Saint-Armand’s: “Famous Women of the French 
Court.” It is entitled Cvtizeness Bonaparte, and sketches the 
career of Josephine from the time of her marriage to the period 
of Napoleon’s consulship. 

G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., announce : 

Webster’s /uternational Dictionary of the English Language. 


It is an enlargement of the ‘ Unabridged” edition of 
1864. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. By F. 
Max Miiller. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. 

THE LIFE OF OUR LORD. Prepared, chiefly in the Words of 
the Gospel, for use in schools. By T. Murphy, Master of 
the Preparing School, St. Mary’s Training College, Ham- 
mersmith. London: Burns & Oates, limited; New York: 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 

PRINCIPLES OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND BIOLOGY. By the Rev. 
Thomas Hughes, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Ben- 
ziger Bros. 

THE CATHOLIC DEMOCRACY OF AMERICA. By J. E. Bodley, 

‘ M.A. of Balliol College, Oxford. With a preface by James 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore and Primate of 
the United States. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. Defence of Poesy. Otherwise known as 
an apology for poetry. Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in Yale University. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

INTERMEDIATE ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS. By Wil- 
liam Davidson, B.A., and Joseph Crosby Alcock. New 
York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 

INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. An Inquiry after a Rational 
System of Scientific Principles in their relation to ultimate 
reality. By George. Trumbull Ladd, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE LIFE OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, THE ANGELIC DOCTOR. 
Edited by Father Pius Cavanagh, O.P. Illustrated. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates, limited ; New York: Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 

THE CROWN OF THORNS; or, The Little Breviary of the 
Holy Face. A complete manual of devotion and repara- 
tion to the Holy Face of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. From approved and original sources. By the Sis- 
ters of the Divine Compassion. With an introductory notice 
by the Right Rev. Monsignor Preston, D.D., LL.D., Pro-: 
thonotary Apostolic, Vicar-General. New York, Cincinnati, 
‘Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 


PAMPHLETS. 


A RETROSPECT ON EVENTS WHICH MADE POSSIBLE THE LATE 
BALTIMORE CONVENTION, AND A COMPLEMENT TO THE 
SAME. By the Rev. E. A. M., of the diocese of Vincennes, 
Indiana. New York: D. P. Murphy, Jr., publisher. 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. Official Announce- 
ments for the Scholastic Year 1890-91. Philadelphia: Hardy 
& Mahony. 

EDUCATION AND THE RACE PROBLEM IN THE SOUTH. Speech 
of Hon. James K. Jones, of Arkansas. Delivered in the 
Senate of the United States Monday, March Io, 1890. 
Washington. 

THE BIBLE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOULS; or, Dr. Bascom and the 
Supreme Court. By Joseph Henry Crooker. Madison, Wis., 
State Journal Printing Company. 








